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SUPPLEMENTARY READING 





RE’S SWALLOW BOOK, 


For Fourth Year 


$0.35 


This supplementary reader consists of an intro- 
uctory chapter describing the swallow, followed by 
Collection of interesting myths, legends, fables, 
1) songs, proverbs, and superstitions of many 
Ads, about the swallow. Dr. Pitre; the author, is 

of the leading folk-lorists of Europe. He gath- 
. | many of these folk tales as he drove through 
: “Selly during forty years. His material has been 
Scranslated and adapted for the use of children. The 
| illustrations are a notable feature, The artist has 
| caught the spirit of the book, and flocks of swallows 
ia through the text and out over the margins 





} (UGA's PETER AND POLLY IN 


SUMMER, 


For Second Year 


» Peter and Polly are two little children who live in 
the country, and this story tells of the simple, in- 
Weresting incidents in their life during a single sum- 
P mer. It gives a natural and delightful account of 

theirplay and of those things that ordinarily come 

within the experience of young children, showing 

‘their point of view, their limitations and their de- 
‘velopment. 
“aremerkable underst anding of the child’s mind arid 

"a perfect sympathy with his interests. As a con- 


$0.35 


ae _ tent pstory the book will make a double appeal for 


©usein supplementary reading. 





BALDWIN’S FIFTY FAMOUS 
PEOPLE, $0.35 


For Third Year 


A volume of short stories similar in matter and 
style to the popular Fifty Famous Stories by the 
same author. All these stories relate to real per- 
sons, each of whom in his own time and country was 
truly famous. Among them are such interesting 
tales as Franklin and the Whistle, Lincoln and the 
Birds, Edward Everett’s First Speech, Longfellow 
and the Turnip, Lafayette and the Wolf, Richard 
III and the Horseshoe Nails, Why Washington Did 
Not Go to Sea, How Daniel Webster Rode to 
School, Why John Marshall Carried the Turkey, 
etc. Not only is each story pleasantly told, but it. 
illustrates an element of truth which few will fail te 
recognize, 


PATRI’S WHITE PATCH, 


For Fourth Year 





$0.40 


Bertelli’s story of Ciondolino in the original Ital- 
ian has been very popular with children, and is here 
adequately translated. It tells of the adventures of 
a little boy who dreams that he is changed into an 


f ant. The wonderful social organization of the ants 


is clearly and interestingly described ; their battles, 


| their work and piay, and their insect neighbors and 
Throughout, the author has evidenced ; 


enemies are all graphically portrayed. The child 
who reads this will not only learn what wonderful 
creatures ants and bees are, but will naturally re- 
frain from cruelty to all insect life. The illustra- 
tions are unusual and extraordinarily expressive. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 
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_ THE BRITISH CANAL PRO- 
TEST. 


The British government, through 
Ambassador Bryce, has presented 
its formal note of protest against 
that section of the Panama Canal 
_Act which exempts American coast- 
wise shipping irom the payment of 
tolls for passing through the Panama 
. Briefly, the ground of the 
"protest is that, while it would be 
j the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty cither to remit or 
“to refund tolls on all American ship- 
ping te, canal, the same objec- 
tion would apply to coastwise ship- 


- sping in view of the impossibility of 


faming regulations that would not 
result in a preference to American 
shipping. There is a good deal of 
significance in this; it suggests that 
the Paith government is itself not 
atiogether sure of its position, and it 
taises the query why it would not 
have done well to wait and see 
rds bp its apprehensions were justi- 


NO COMPETITION, NO DIS- 


CRIMINATION. 


Most: British critics of the Panama 
Act, in their, haste to convict the 
United States of perfidy with regard 
to the Hay-Paunceiote treaty, have 
altogether ignored the simple fact 
that, where there is no possible com- 
petition there can be no discrimina- 


tion. There are three classes of 
shipping. to be considered in this 
- question: The American coastwise 


shipping, the American shipping en- 
gaged in foreign trade, and foreign 
vessels engaged in foreign trade. 
The second and third are in compe- 
tition, and, if the provisions of the 
original canal bill, remitting tolls on 
American vessels in the foreign 
trade, had been retained, Great Brit- 
ain would have kad a just grievance. 
But there are not, and by our laws 
there cannot be any foreign vessels 
engaged in our coastwise trade. 
There are, therefore, no foreign ves- 
sels which are discriminated against 
by the remission of tolls on Ameri- 
can ships in the coastwise trade; or 
“which would be benefited, directly or 
indirectly, by the imposition of tolls 
on such ships. It is, therefore, hard 
to see where Great Britain has any 
Teal grievance. 


ONE WAY OUT. 


There is, of course, one way out, 
if the United States saw fit to take 
it. It is the course advocated by the 
late Senator Frye and by Senators 
Lodge and Root. All tolls and 
charges imposed on American ves- 
sels for passing through the cana! 
might be paid from money in the 
public treasury, as was provided in 
the bill originally framed by Senator 
Frye. This would be a species of 
subsidy, and. Great Britain and other 
governments which give generous 
subsidies to their shipping could 
not complain if the United States did 
the same: The principal English 
line which. will use the canal has 
recently had its subsidy increased by 
a sum much more than sifficient to 
meet any tolls which it will have to 
pay. If nothing were done to aid 
American ships and even those 
American vessels which were in the 
coastwise trade were charged tolls, 
the net result would be that the 
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United States, after spending $400,- 
600,000 on the canal, would put a 
heavy- burden on its own commerce, 
while the ships of competing nations 
went free, by reason of the subsidies 
paid them. 


RAILROAD-OWNED SHIPS. 


The British protest emphasizes an- 
other objection of a different sort. 
It maintains that the section of the 
act which excludes from the canal 
ships owned by railroads, or those 
whose owners may be guilty of vio- 
lating the Sherman anti-trust act, 
cannot apply to British ships but to 
American ships only.. It was inti- 
mated long ago that the British op- 
position to the Canal Act had quite 
as much to do with this section as 
with any; and that the Canadian Pa- 
cific influence prompted it. Under 
this section, ships é€ngaged in the 
Pacific trade which were owned by 
the Crnadian Pacific railroad could 
Hot use the canal. On this pomt, the 
British contention is. that British 
ships must be not only as well 
treated as American, but better 
treated; and that sauce for the 
American goose must not be sauce 
for the British gander. These provi- 
sions of the Canal Act may or may 
not be just; but it would be an 
anomaly if they were applied only to 
American ships and British or Cana- 
dian ships were exempt from them. 


A DEFENCE OF LYNCH LAW. 


Governor Blease of South Caro- 
lina, at the recent conference of 
governors, sank to a lower level than 
has been reached by any other state 
executive, in an open and vehement 
defence of lynch law, concluding with 
the sentiment, “To hell with the con- 
stitution.” The incident threw. the 
conference into an uproar, and the 
outcome was the adoption, by a vote 
of 14 to 4, of a resolution declaring 
“that the whole power of the several 
states should be. used whenever 
necessary tO protect persons accused 
of crimes on womanhood against the 
violence of mobs, and to provide for 
speedy, orderly, and impartial trials 
by courts of competent jurisdiction 
to the end that the laws for the pro- 
tection of life and property be duly 
enforced and respected by all the 
people.” This resolution was of- 
fered by one southern governor, and 
seconded by another, so that it is 
clear that Governor Blease did not 
speak for his section. 


DEMOCRATI€ TARIFF 
SION. 

The Democratic leaders are not 
disposed to delay the work of tariff 
revision until the extra session of the 
new Congress. The ways and means 
committee of the present House will 
begin with hearings and the framing 
of schedules immediately after the 
holiday recess, in the first week of 
January. The chemical schedule will 
be the first considered, and the other 
schedules will be taken in the order 
of their sequence in the present tar- 
iff. If this plan is carried out, un- 
der the energetic leadership of Chair- 
man Underwood, the new Congress 
is likely to find its work largely cut 
out for it, when it assembles after 
the inauguration of President Wil- 
son, so far at least as the question of 
the tariff is concerned. 


THE “MONEY TRUST.” 


The House Banking and Currency 
Committee has begun its investiga- 
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tion of the so-called “money trust,” 
by which is meant the concentration 
of money and credit in comparatively 
few hands. One of the first facts 
brought to light in its investigation, 
through the testimony of the chair- 
man of the New York Clearing 
House Committee, is that five men 
control two of New York’s greatest 
financial institutions, the Bankers’ 
Trust. Company and the Guaranty 
Trust Company, with aggregate de- 
posits of nearly four hundred million 
dollars. These five’ men hold and 
vote all the stock of the companies, 
except enough to allow a board of 
directors to qualify, and have abso- 
lute authority over the affairs of the 
companies, even to the acquisition or 
merger of other imstitutions. It is 
perhaps not strange that such a vast 
concentration of financial power 
should be regarded with suspicion. 


EUROPE AND THE BALKANS, 


M. Poincaré, the French premier, 
has made as plain a declaration of 
the intentions of France, with refer- 
ence to the Balkan situation, as that 
of the German chancellor. The 
French program, according to. the 
premier, is continuity in foreign 
policies, and the persevering main- 
tenance of alliances and friendships; 
sincere efforts to secure the peace of 
Europe; and the firm resolution to 
maintain the national rights and digs. 
nity free from all possible attack. 
From which it would appear that, @# 
the Triple Alliance holds: tight, so 
does the Triple Entente. Mean- 
while, the concentration of Austrian 
troops on the Servian frontier, the 
provocative tone of the Austfian 
press, and the presentation of @ 
sharp note from Vienna have inten- 
sified Servian bitterness against Aus- 
tria. 
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City Superintendents’ Salaries 


New York......... . .$12,000 
Boston weeecees 10,000 
EERIE LS © RM Roy 10,000 
Pittsburgh 9,000 
St: Louis... 8.000 
Philadelphia- ............. 7,500 
Beattie * .. oss5.% Sf Agmtegee .. 7508 
OS SSeS eee ree 
LS | oe ener 6,000 
Milwaukee 6,000 
Los Angeles 6,000 
Peta ity. Sab. vs seks 6,000 
Cleveland 6,000 
Newark 6,000 
Gary, Ind ; 6,000 
Montclair, N. J. 6,000 
PIMNCSHGUS | so as oso a sad 5,500 
Birmingham 5,000 
WeGte TC FIORNS ic) occ, is oe 5,000 
Washington, D: C..... 5,000 
Des Moines 5,000 
Pasadena 5,000 
Louisville 5,000 
Pe Ss. sg 5,000 
Newton, Mass.............+: 5, 
Bayonne, N. J.....+...-- 01-027 30 
Rochester, N. Y......--.+-+- O00" 
Yonkers, N. Yocc...... sense 5,000 
Dayton; Ohio.........--«++: . 5,000 
EO EE ° 5,000 
NSS ES IT 5,000 ‘ 
Scranton, Pa......+.+-++: 5,000 
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A revelation of the sou! of the immigrant 


THE PROMISED I:AND 


By Mary Antin 
Noteworthy Individual Criticism 


JACOB A. RIIS, New York: ‘I consider M Antin’s book one of the wonderful books, not of this year or 
next, but of all the years. It is wonderful that there should be such a story to tell, wonderful the gift 
she has for telling it, most wonderful of al) that there are people in our own Gountry who don't know, 

- who go sleeping through life and don’t even dream of the wonders wrought all about them by the spirit 
of freedom, which they have chosen to forget all about in exchanging its real gold for the dross we call 
money. They are not evena peril—so long as there are Mary Antins. These are the real Americans.” 

JACOB H. SCHIFF, New York: ‘It forms a wonderful commentary upon the opportunities that continue’ - 
to be offered by this country, and constitutes a very telling refutation of the preposterous statements con- 
tinuously emanating from restrictionist sources, that the recent emigration to this country, of which the 
Russian Jewish element forms a large part, does not properly assimilate and Americanize.” 

RABBI STEPHEN S. WISE, New York: ‘‘ I have no hesitation in saying that I consider it one of the 
books of the year,—a human document of deep impressiveness and moving sincerity.” 

LOUIS D. BRANDEIS, Boston: ‘‘ ‘The Promised Land’ is simple, vivid, powerful. It is a lesson in 
Democracy which will prove a serious obstacle to immigration restriction. It teaches anew the bless- 
ings of freedom, and willenkindle the latent patriotism in many a native American.” 

ROBERT A. WOODS, Bostoa: ‘I have read ‘ The Promised Land ’ with a very unusual degree of interest. 
It is not unlikely that future students will look upon this book as representing the rarest expression of 
the spiritual values which have come into American civilization through the great immigration of the 
past thirty years.” 

BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Tuskegee: ‘‘ Nothing I have read in recent years has interested me more and 
seemed better worth reading than this story of the immigration te America of this Russian Jewish 
family and their struggles and final success in establishing themselves here. I was the more interested 
in this story because I spent some time a year or more ago in the South of Europe looking into 
conditions in which the people who make up the bulk of our immigrants live in their own country. Few 
of us, I fear, understand to what an extent immigration to this country, for a ne many of these people, 
is an emancipation. Especially is this true, I suspect, of the Russian and Polish Jews. This book telis 
that story and it is one which will do most of us good to read. It is like a second discovery of America 
to find out what the opportunities of life here mean to those who know how to make the most of them. 


Illustrated. $1.75 net. Postpaid $1.90 
Sixth Impression 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 


BY DR. WILLIAM H. HOLMES 
A prominent educator says: “‘It is the book of the year in education”’ The Providence, Ri L., 
Journal says: ‘‘Amid all the talk of dealing with children en masse, it is gratifying to find so senstéle 
a volume as this which Dr. William H. Holmes, superintendent of schools at Westerly, R. I., hag 
prepared. The book is one of inestimable value to educators.” It is, the only. book treating adequately 
pians for reaching and teaching supernormal, normal, and subnormal children, 
400 PAGES $2.00 A VOLUME 


THE DAVIS PRESS, . . . WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





Extra Copies of the 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION NUMBER 
December 26, 1912 - MUST BE ORDERED IN ADVANCE - Five Cents a Copy 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY - - - Boston, Massachusetts 











The truth of it was that the little lady was 
The Queen of Hearts had made some marks _using one of 


Upon the royal paper. ° ’ ° ? . 
The lines were true, black as your shoe ; Dixon 5 Beginners Pencils 
itch Sntt did nah atta bao It is of large diameter, both cedar and 
mive oan’ lead, and has been adopted in many cities, 
When to her clans she showed the plans, particularly for writing. The extra size of 
They said as one: “How charming, this pencil is a great relief to the tired hand 
Our queen has found some way profound of the child. 


To much improve her writing.” Shall we mail you a sample so that you 
. may test it? 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, - - New Jersey 
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The » Pupils’ “Arithmetics 


A series of arithmetics by grades by 
JAMES C. BYRNES, JULIA RICHMAN, 
JOHN S. ROBERTS 


Each book contains a complete review of 
the work of the preceding grade and pro- 
vides sufficient material, both oral and writ- 
ten, drill and review, arranged in definite 
logical order, for the entire year's work. 

Price 


Pupils’ Arithmetic, Primary Book, Part One, = &@ 
Grade 3 - : 


$.26 
” Arithmetic, Primary Book, Part T 
— 
Pupils’ Arithmetic, Book Three, Grade 5  .35 
Pupils’ Arithmetic, Book Four, Grade 6 #2 .35 
Pupils’ Arithmetic, Books Five and Six 


(In Preparation) 





Published by 


The Macmillan Company 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 
New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 


SENHA P Eye 








A Time Saver for the Teacher 


Staten ET ES aA NN ANON 
The Cole-Sm Smith 100 Per Cent. Number Tests area 
new and unique device which gives extensive and 
full drill in fundamental number work. The series 
consists of sixteen pads, as indicated below. Each 
pad contains 50 sheets printed on both sides with . 
examples and blanks in which the pupils do their 
work and make their own tests. The teacher can 
tell at a glance whether the pupil has done his 
work correctly. 





Addition: The 45 Combinations 

Addition: Two Orders and One Order 

Addition: Two Orders and Two Orders 

Subtraction . The 45 Combinations 

Subtraction : One Order from Two Orders 
Multiplication: The Multiplication Tables 
Multiplication: Two Orders by One Order 
Multiplication: Three Orders by One Order and Two Order® 
Division: How to Divide 

10. Division: The Division Tables 

11. Division: Two Orders by One Order 

12. Division: Three Orders by One Order 

13. Fractions: Addition of, with Small Denominators 

14. Fractions: Subtraction of, with Smal] Denominators 
15. Fractions : Multiplication of, with Small Denominators 
16. Fractions: Division of, with Small Denominators 


In addition to being a time saver this device is eco- 
nomical. Each pad will supply a class and costs 
but 15c list and 18¢ postpaid. 

Pads Nos. 1 to 12 are suitable for Grades 3 to 5, and 
pads 13 to 16 are suitable for upper grades. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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TEXTBOOKS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





FASSETT’S BEACON PRIMER. 35 cents. 





This new primer embodies a comprehensive phonetic method of teaching reading. It is designed for 
first grade work, or for use in night schools in teaching reading to persons unfamiliar with English. 
The pupil unconsciously masters fundamental phonetic facts and is thus able during his first school year 
to read with ease books usually read in the second grade. 

The Beacon Primer may beused with or without the Beacon Phonetic Chart and accompanying 


Letter Cards (price $3.00) and the Beacon Reading Chart (now in press). 


This system has been in 


successful use for twelve years in experimental form. 


KELLER AND BISHOP’S COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY. $1.00 





This book, new in spirit and scope, vitalizes the study of geography and allied subjects to a remark- 
able degree. -It is designed for younger students, those of advanced grammar-school or early high- 
school age, and sets forth clearly and simply the facts of production and trade. Its contents are of 
unusual interest. The instructive value of the text and the many closely-related illustrations are 


equaled in no other textbook in the subject. 


THE WENTWORTH-SMITH ARITHMETICS. 





PRACTICAL IN METHOD. 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC (Grades VIland VIII). 
In one volume. 60 cents. 
In two volumes: PartsIlandII. 40 cents 


TOPICAL IN ARRANGEMENT. 


THREE-BOOK SERIES. 


Book I (Grades III and IV). 35 cents. 
Book II (Grades V and VI). 40 cents. 





each. Book III (Grades VII and VIII). 45 cents. 
GINN and COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


New Hampshire has come to be exceedingly 
interesting educationally. It was settled almost 
three hundred years ago, and yet there are thirty- 
one states that are larger, and many cities have 
a greater population than the entire state. De- 
spite its age nearly half the state is sparsely popu- 
lated. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT MORRISON. 

These conditions conspire to make educa- 
tional progress difficult, and yet in 
the seven years in which Hon. 
Henry C. Morrison has been state 
superintendent there has been not 


progress, but the achievements 
have been quite startling. 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
No state in the Union has 
fought out the compulsory educa- 
tion battle with the mills and mill 
population more heroically or tri- 
umphantly. This accomplish- 
ment of itself would make an ad- 





Hampshire district; F. L. Kendall went from 
Tewksbury, Massachusetts, to the Hillsboro dis- 
trict, and Charles A. Brecht went from Metheun 
to the Tilton district. All of them had an in- 
crease in salary. 

AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOLS. 

It will be a surprise to many of our readers 
to know that Mr. Morrison led Massachusetts in 
the establishment of agricultural high schools. 
There are five eminently success- 
ful agricultural high schools in 
New Hampshire, the first having 
been established at Colebrook. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ INSTITUTES. 


Twice each year Mr. Morrison 
holds at Plymouth two institutes 
for the superintendents of the 
state, and though there is no com- 
pulsion, and though the time for 
attendance must come out of the 
superintendent’s vacation, and 
though he must attend at his own 





ministration famous. 


H. C. MORRISOY 
HIGH SCHOOL RECORDS BROKEN. Ste Superintendent of Schools that practically every superintend- 


expense, it is a noteworthy fact 


New Hampshire 


Mr. Morrison has not been con- 
tent with getting mill children into school, but 
he has had phenomenal success in keeping chil- 
dren in the schools until graduation from the 
grammar school, has secured their attendance 
upon the high schools, and has held many ot 
them till graduation. 

The high schools of New Hampshire have 
doubled their enrollment in the seven years. 

Sixty cities and towns now have high schools. 
In these cities and towns fifty-seven per cent. 
graduate from the grammar schools, and forty- 
seven per cent., or eighty-three pet cent. of those 
who graduate, go to the high school, and more 
than filty per cent. of those who enter the high 
school graduate. This is a state record that it 
will be difficult to excel. 

High school enrollment doubled in.seven years! 
In the sixty cities that have high schools fifty- 
seven per cent. graduate from the grammar 
school! Eighty-three per cent. of the graduates 
of the grammar school enter the high school! 
Fifty per cent. of those who enter graduate! 

SUPERVISION. 

Supervision has improved wonderfully. Many 
districts of small towns pay higher salaries than in 
Massachusetts. Frank M. Rich went from 
Provincetown, Massachusetts, to the Marlborough 
district: Andrew P. Averill went from Nantucket 
to the Hinsdale district; H. H. Pratt went from 
Brookfield, Massachusetts, to a Southern New 


ent and normal school teacher, 
and many high school principals, attend these 
institutes. 
LOYALTY TO MR. MORRISON. 


It is a matter eminently creditable to the 
school men of the state that when Mr. Morrison 
was a candidate for the presidency of the State 
Agricultural College at Durham, almost the 
entire school sentiment was with him loyally and 
heartily. But notwithstanding their disappoint- 
ment in the failure to elect him they will be com- 
pletely loyal to Hon. Edward T. Fairchild, who 
comes to New Hampshire with a record of high 
efficiency in leading the agricultural interests of 
a state more than three times the size of New 
Hampshire, and a state distinctly agricultural. 


RE-APPOINTMENT OF MORRISON. 

Of course there has been no question as to 
the re-appointment of Mr. Morrison, but it is most 
gratifying to the school interests and to the school 
men that Governor Bass re-appointed him for 
another term of two years, and expressed personal 
pleasure in so doing. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The normal schools have been wholly reorgan- 
ized. Of the Plymouth Normal school the Jour- 
nal of Education has spoken frequently, It has 
been for several years, under Dr. C.*C. Rounds, 
J. E. Klock, and E. L. Silver, one of the best of 
the New England normal schools. The new 
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normal school at Keene, formerly under Dr. Jere- 
miah H. Rhodes, and now under Wallace E. 
Mason, is one of the most progressive and every 
way. efficient. normal schools in all, America. 
There is no state normal school more thoroughly 
and aggressively progressive. 

Both the Plymouth and Keene normal schools 
have focused their work to teach teachers to teach 
the best ‘of schools in 
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printing, in domestic science, in school gardening, 
with elaborate hot-house gardening opportunities, 
and organized play. 


ORGANIZED PLAY. 

In the public schools in which training is had 
by all normal students, the recess Is never a dis- 
organized loafing time, but the teachers are all 
out-of-doors with the children, and play is ardent, 





New Hampshire. The 
graduates are all 
promptly employed at 
salaries of ten dollars a - 
week or more direct 
from graduation. 
Where is there a better 
record for inexperi- 
enced teachers, or of 
teachers experienced 
only in the training 
schools of the normal 
schoal? 

In Plymouth the 
training is in a special 
school, in which are the 
children of Plymouth, 
while in Keene there 
are three buildings of 
city schools—w ith 
twelve rooms—and an 
ideal rural school. 

The Keene school was opened by Dr. Rhodes, 
who came from Emporia, Kansas, in 1909. After 
two years of eminently successful work here Dr. 
Rhodes was elected as superintendent of Pasadena, 
California, at a salary of $5,000, and though he 
was keenly in love with the work and the prob- 
lems in New Hampshire, the temptation was too 
great. Wallace E. 











KEENE NORMAL SCHOOL 


THE CAMPUS, LOOKING FROM THE WEST 


alert, and organized. It is group play, team play, 
earnest play. 


MODEL RURAL SCHOOL. 


Mr. Mason has a model rural school. In the 
outskirts of the city, on a line of street cars, so 
that the normal students can go there with ease, 





Mason, superinten- 
dent at North An- 
dover, Mass., suc- 
ceeded him. 

Mr. Mason is a 
native of New 
Hampshire, and as 
superintendent in 
three Massachu- 
setts towns had 
demonstrated rare 
professional wis- 
dom and skill. He 
enters upon his 
second year with an 
increase of twenty- 
five per cent. in 
enrollment, and if 
he has the _legis- 





is a genuine rural 
school, but, oh, so 
unlike the ordinary 
New England rural 
school. 

When Mr. Mason 
took it in hand 
there was every 
weakness and 
wickedness of the 
New England one- 
room school. The 
outhouse was as 
disgraceful as 
usual, the yard was 
as badly neglected, 
and the schoolroom 
was every way un- 
inviting. The best 
thing about it was 








lative support an- 
ticipated the school 
will increase one 
hundred per cent. in the next two years. 

Since no student is admitted who has not had 
algebra, geometry, French, or German in the high 
school, none of these subjects are re-taught in 
the Keene Normal school, but they do have the 
most approved work in manual training, including 
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KEENE NORMAL SCHOOL 
MODEL SCHOOL PUPILS 8BUILDING BENCHES IN THE GREENHOUSE 


the fact that there 
was a large ell, 
though useless and 
neglected. 

The schoolroom is now most attractive, and the 
equipment admirable; the yard is clean, and avail- 
able for organized play; the toilet accommoda- 
tions are of the most approved pattern, entered 
only from the building, and thoroughly sanitary. 
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The ell is equipped.for bench work, for cooking. , thirty-three per cent., this is doing pretty well. 
and sewing lessons, and these country boys and It is really amazing to find that New Hampshire 
girls have as good opportunities as in any city has actually equalized the opportunities of the 
school. The teacher has eighty dollars a month, country boy and girl to such an extent that a 
and is an accomplished, scholarly woman and an_ larger proportion of them are now getting a 
artistic and skilful teacher. higher education than is true of children in towns 

New Hampshire has been making a determined and cities in which there is a high school. Further- 


more, it is a kind 


of achievement 
which is satisfac- 
tory. 


Directly related 
to this is the fact 
that rathér more 
than one-half of 
the strictly rural 
towns have now 
fully as good 
schools as more 
thickly settled 
communities,—that 
is to say, as long 
a school year, as 
large a percentage 
of trained teachers, 
as effective su- 
pervision, and the 
same course of 





NORMAL STUDENTS IN SHOP WORK 





study. New 
effort to get as good school privileges for the Hampshire has gradually reduced what might 
4 country child as for the city. They have not had 


be called the submerged towns to thirty-two, hav- 
much money to do with, but they have adapted ing more than cut the number in two the last two 
their methods to their means, and last year there years. In the last ten years the high school en- 
were more country children attending secondary rollment has increased more than twenty times 
schools in proportion to enrollment than city chil- as much as the population, and most of this in- 
dren. The ratio of children attending secondary crease has come during the last five or six years. 
schools and coming from towns in which there is Taken in connection with this is another fact 
no secondary school to the total enrollment in which seems to be rather a good one on the how!l- 
such towns is greater than the ratio of the chil- ers over dropping out of school. 
dren attending secondary schools from towns in 
which there is a secondary school to the total en- 
rollment in such towns, It is twenty-one per cent. 


The New Hampshire regular school register 
now collects annually detailed statistics showing 
the actual promotion, retardation, and elimination, 
in the former case, and sixteen per cent. in the —not that based on inferences from statistics. 
latter. Considering the fact that the maximum At the actual rate maintained last year they get 
possible percentage in secondary schools is but the following distribution of 100 pupils entering 


the first grade: 
Seventy-nine com- 
plete grade eight, 
sixty-nine enter 
the secondary 
school, thirty- 
eight graduate 
from the second- 
ary school, and 
seven enter col- 
leges granting 
the bachelor’s de- 
gree. These sta- 
tistics cover about 
two-thirds the en- 
rollment of the 
State, and condi- 
tions are probably 
not very different 
in the remaining 
third. 

New Hampshire 
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Decemter 19, 1912 


ERNEST CARROLL MOORE 


[This is that part of an article by Dr. Moore in the 
New York Independent of November 7 which criticises 
the educational situation in New York.] 

We have reported that the method of school adminis- 
tration which the board of education must now observe 
is that of “the paralyzed arm,” and we have proven it, 
but those who made the method naturally do not appre- 
ciate the proof. The school authorities do. Section 
1060 of the charter, a special provision which according 
to the rules of interpretation is not set aside by general 
provisions of the charter but is a specific exception to 
them, says:— 

“The board of education shall have power to adminis- 
ter and shall administer all moneys appropriated or 
available for educational nurposes in the city of New 
York.” 

We have reported that the counter conception which 
the fiscal authorities of the city seem to hold is that the 
school department is in all respects a subordinate de- 
partment of the city government. The statement is not 
proven, says the committee. That contention turns 
upon the meaning of the word administer when applied 
to school affairs. If the city authorities first cut down 
the estimates of the board of education and then segre- 
gate their appropriations into a great number of funds 
which they earmark for definite purposes and -then re- 
quire the board of education to go to them for permis- 
sion to transfer money from one fund to another when- 
ever necessary, and if the board of education does not 
alwavs get this permission and is required to have its 
building plans approved and its transfers of clerks ap- 
proved, and though it has the power under the law to 
make its own by-laws, is required to keep a system of 
accounts uniform with those of the several departments 
of the city, and must submit to have the work of its 
teachers, who have no contract with the city, and the 
work of its janitors, and the work of its superintendents 
officially examined and reported upon at will by the 
board of estimate, where does its right to administer the 
schools of the city come in? Every school man knows 
that this sort of thing is school administration in its 
most essential form, though others may not. When the 
board of estimate and apportionment tells the board of 
education when, what, and how it mav do, it reduces its 
power to administer the schools to a shadow. 

I left that conference with serious questions as to the 
authority of these unofficial gentlemen to speak for and 
to bind the city officials who made up the committee. 
The conviction grew upon me that this great matter 
was being mismanaged and jumbled in a most distress- 
ing way, for the committee nominally in charge of it 
was not acting as though it was in charge of it, and the 
men who were in charge of it, it seemed to me, should 
not have been, and were not legally responsible for it. 
in other words, that while one man held an office of the 
greatest responsibility another man was filling it. I was 
greatly relieved, therefore, to hear nothing more about 
another conference, and finally about two weeks after- 
wards to receive a letter irom Mr. Mitchell telling me 
that what I had hitherto regarded as the call to a most 
difficult professional duty which I could not without 
cowardice escape, had passed me by; for the committee 
had decided that one man must be put in charge of the 
work and I had been unwilling to take it without having 
others joined with me in it. 

Professor Hanus was finally appointed as educational 
expert in charge of the investigation. His experience 
in that position he will himself narrate when he chooses 
to do so. Suffice it for me to say that I am firmly con- 
vinced that there is no other man in the United States 
in educational work who could have triumphed finally 
over so many obstacles which were put in his way as he 
has done. The school report has been made in spite of 
them, and it is a work the like of which has never before 
been accomplished anywhere in the world. It is alto- 
gether the most thorough survey of the activities of a 


working school system which has yet been made. Its 
immediate practical value to New York city cannot be 
overestimated, while its usefulness to the whole world, 
both now and to succeeding years, is beyond calculation. 

After defining the plan of his inquiry and successfully 
fighting off certain influences which sought to wrest the 
control and direction of it from his hands, Professor 
Hanus sent up a cry for help to which I had to respond. 
The detail to which he assigned me was the work of 
the board of education. The text of his request read:— 

“The work which I should like to assign to you is an 
investigation into the organization, methods, and rec- 
ords of the board of education or so much of this work 
as it is possible for you to do. What I am particularly 
anxious to ascertain is whether the conception of its 
functions which the board of education has is clearly 
defined; whether that conception is justified, and whether 
the organization and methods of the board tend toward 
efficiency. Naturally whatever recommendations as to- 
the function, organization, and methods we might make 
should be based on some such inquiry as I have indi- 
cated,” 

At last I had definite written instructions, and I have 
carried them out to the letter. As Professor Hanus 
was the educational expert in charge of the inquiry, I 
not only got my imstructions from him, but consulted 
with him from time to time, and at the end submitted 
my report to him, and after he had examined it and I 
had replied to a series of questions which he asked con- 
cerning particular passages in it, he accepted it. We 
also worked over the first galley proof together. The 
second galley and the page proof are yet to be gone 
over, and errors which further proofreading should cor- 
rect certainly exist in the copy. Since he has examined, 
approved, and accepted the report on behalf of the com- 
mittee and his is the only examination of it which is au- 
thoritative, I feel no obligation to any one else in the 
matter, and I am the more convinced of the justice of 
this position when IJ remember that it is a well-estab- 
lished principle of the, common law that one cannot at 
one and the same time be the defendant, the judge, and 
the jury in a case at law. This is the unhappy position 
in which the board of estimate’s committee finds itself 
in condemning my report. For one who is commis- 
stoned to report upon schools and their work is in every 
case called upon to examine into the relation of those 
who employ him to the schools. If he finds them scrup- 
ulously correct and careful in all these relations, well 
and good. He commends them for this, and his report 
is accepted and printed. But if he finds them remiss in 
their duty and failing to meet either the requirements of 


the law or the plain necessities of the schools, evem 


though thev are his employers and will bury him under 
reproach and condemnation, yet his obligation to the 
truth is greater than his obligation to anv man, and the 
truth as he finds it and nothing but the truth must be 
his guide. 

I spent more than forty days in New York city, most 
of that time in the offices of the board of education. 
Every facility was accorded me there. Copies of the 
printed minutes and reports of the board of education 
were loaned to me. I took them home and worked at 
the subject night and dav., I read and analyzed some 
4.000 pages of the finely-printed minutes of the board 
and its committees. Every explanation that I asked for 
was made, and all the documents and letters which I re- 
quested were brought to me. Methods of research dif- 
fer according to the subject under investigation. My 
instructions were to investigate the methods, organiza- 
tion, and records of the board of education in order to 
determine whether its conception of its function was 
clearly defined, whether that conception is justified, and 
whether the organization and meth-?- of the board tend 
toward efficiency; in short, to discover and outline the 
present plan of school administration. I was not di- 
rected to make an audit of the books and accounts ol 
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the board nor to discover and write the natural history 
of its actions or those of its committees through a 
period of months, or how successful its various enter- 
prises are in their detailed workings, nor how the board 
of estimate conducts the details of its business, but sim- 
ply how the results of its action affect the schools, In- 
stead, I was instructed to examine the sufficiency of the 
nlan by which the public educational interests of New 
York city are administered and are carried forward. 

This was a vast undertaking, and the time was all too 
short for it. It was an important undertaking, for it re- 
quired an exact determination of the machinery by 
which a building fund of $12,000,000 and an annual main- 
tenance fund of about $34,000,000 are expended im pro- 
viding schools in which nearly 700,000 chil- 
dren are being prepared for the struggle of 
adult life. 

The concention which every board of 
education must have of its functions is de- 
termined for it by the law which creates it 
and which regulates its actions. The law 
which controls the board of education of 
New York city is the education law of New 
York as formulated in the constitution and 
the general and special laws of the state, 
and interpreted from time to time by the 
courts of the state. To determine if pos- 
sible what the law is became, therefore, our 
first duty. In this we had the painstaking 
assistance of the chief school law officer of 
New York, Frank B. Gilbert, head of the 
law division in the office of the state com- 
missioner of education. 


New York city declares:— 


“There shall be in the city of New York as consti- 
tuted by this act a board of education which shall have 
the management and control of the public schools and 
of the public school system of the city, subject to the 
general statutes of the state relating to the public school 
instruction and to the provisions of this act.” 

The board of education consists of forty-six members 
and possesses the powers and privileges of a corpora- 
tion. The board of education is listed as a department 
of the city. What is the legal status of the board of 
education thus created? Is it a separate corporation or 
a department of the.city government? Are the public 
school officers officers of the state or officers of the 
city? Is the public school system itself a municipal or 
a general affair? Hear what the court of appeals of 
New York has said uvon this subject in the case of 
Gunnison ys. the Board of Education of the City of New 
York (176 New York, 13) in its decision handed down 
on October 6, 1903:— 

“If the state has departed from the settled policy that 
has prevailed since its organization of keening the work 
of public education and the control and management of 
its schools separate and distinct from all other munici- 
pal interests and business by the selection of its own 
agents and clothing them with corporate powers to rep- 
resent the schools, such as school boards and boards of 
education, and has devolved these powers and duties 
directly upon the city we would naturally expect to find 
such a departure and notable change expressed in lan- 


,guage so clear that no doubt would arise as to this 


change of policy. If the board cannot be sued for teach- 
ers’ wages and the teachers must resort to a suit against 
the city, then surely the board must have sunk into a 
mere city agency, and it no longer has anv use for inde- 
pendent corporate powers. Public education then be- 
comes a city function exposed to the taint of current 
municipal politics and to any and every mismanagement 
that may prevail in city departments. But we still have 
the very plain provisions of the charter that the board 
of education is the representative of the entire school 
System and has the power to administer all school funds 
and is vested with the right to manage and control all 
School property.” 

Again, at the’beginning of the opinion the court held:—= 
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piss Samepimtnteny- Beast raised for educational purposes shall” be 


Section 1061 of the revised charter of of the State Teachers’ Associa- raised in two funds to be known as the 
tion 
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“The city has the custody of the money, but the board 
must administer and expend all school funds as the rep- 
resentative of the school system, and the financial officer 
of the city cannot pay out any part of these funds except 
upon the order and audit of the board.” 

It is a fairly general opinion among those who are 
charged with the duty of caring for the children that the 
worst misfortune that can happen to a school system 
is to fall into the hands of the city hall. What is the 
situation in New York city to-day? “The policy of this 
state for more than half a century,” which has been “to 
separate public education from all other municipal func- 
tions and entrust it to corporate agencies of its own 
creation,” is carried out neither in the letter nor in the 
spirit at the present time. The board of 
education is not “the sole representative of 
the school system with exclusive power to 
control, manage, and administer all school 
property and school funds.” The counter 
conception which the fiscal authorities of 
the city seem to hold is that the school 
system is in all respects a subordinate de- 
partment of the city government. There 
has been a gradual and steadily-increasing 
assumption of control, until at last the school 
department is no longer allowed to manage 
and control the school affairs. It is im- 
possible in the brief space at my command 
to set forth the evidence for this fact in 
complete form. There is enough of it to 
make a book. Here is some of it. Sectiom 
1060 of the charter directs that all money 


General School Fund and the Special 
School Fund. The General School Fund ts for 
the payment of the salaries of teachers, superintendents, 
etc. “The General School Fund shall be raised in bulk 
and for the city at large,” says the charter; and though 
it says this in as unmistakable words as there are in 
English, the board of estimate and apportionment, after 
practicing for a time the habit of recommending the 
manner in which it should be apportioned by the board 
of education, in the budgets for 1911 and 1912 took upon 
itself the apportioning of said general fund, condition- 
ing its allowance of money in excess of the three-mill 
tax upon the acceptance by the board of education of 
the apportionment which it had made. This action the 
board of education quite properly refused to carry out. 
The destructive effect which this proceeding on the part 
of the board of estimate and apportionment would have 
had upon the school work of New York city had it been 
carried out may be seen in the fact that in its attempted 
apportionment oi the General Fund for 1912 # named 
the sum of $500,000 for “special branches,” such as cook- 
ing, manual training, drawing, physical training, music, 
etc., an amount far below the actual salaries of the 
teachers in the system at the time of the preparation of 
the budget. If the apportionment of the city authorities 
had been folhowed teachers already employed and at 
work would have had to be discharged and classes aban- 
doned. 

Section 1066 declares that the board of educatiom 
“shall have power to lease propertv required for the 
pnrpose of furnishing school accommodations and to 
prepare and execute leases therefor.” Yet since 1909 
the funds for the rental of school premises have been di- 
verted from the control of the board of education to the 
department of finance, and the responsibility for leasing 
properties for school purposes has been given to the 
commissioners of the sinking fund, by whom the board 
of education is notified, im common with all heads of de- 
partments, officers, boards, and commissions, “that ap- 
plications for the remewal of leases to the city should 
be made to the commissioners of the _ sinking 
fund.” 

Section 1075 of the charter directs that the 

“Board of education shall provide for the purchase of 
all books, apparatus, stationery, and other things neces- 
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$ary and expedient to enable the schools of the city to 
be properly and successfully conducted. It shall cause 
‘to be furnished all necessary supplies. .. .” 

Bat no funds are granted to the board for the lighting 
of school buildings, on the theory that the lighting of 
school buildings pertains to the jurisdiction of the com- 
missioner of water supply, gas, and electricity. 

Section 1073 of the charter reads:— 

“All plans for new school buildings, for additions to 
school buildings, and for structural changes in old build- 
ings shall be passed upon and must be approved by the 
superintendent of school buildings, who shall submit 
such plans to. the board of education, whose action 
thereon shall be final.” 

But a resolution of the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment bearing date of July 17, 1911, requires all 
boards, departments, bureaus, commissioners or officers 
of the city and county government authorized by. this 
board to incur obligations and execute contracts pay- 
able out of corporate stock, be and are hereby directed 
to submit to this board for approval, plans, speécifica- 
tions, and estimates of cost prior to advertising for bids. 
In addition, the board of education must send its build- 
ing plans to the municipal art commission for ap- 
proval twice, in preliminary and in final form, in some 
cases to the fire department, to the borough building 
department, in some cases to the highway department, 
and to the department of water supply, gas, and’ elec- 
tricity. All this takes time, and records which are be- 
fore me show that weeks and even months are re- 
quired after the “final” approval of the board of educa- 
tion. Illustrations might be multiplied to show the fur- 
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ther encroachments of a bureaucratic scheme of admin- 
istration which is sapping the vitality of public education 
in New York as certainly as it ever sapped the vitality 
of administration in the Russian empire. One gets the 
impression from the requirements that have been made 
that record making is actually held to be more impor- 
tam than securing educational efficiency. 

The school is one of the four great institutions of 
civilization,—government, the home, and the church are 
the others. At first educatton was a home affair, next 
it was an ecclesiastical affair, and next it was subordl- 
nated to government. But the time has come when it 
is making itself free, and free it must be, in the same 
sense that the church is free under the state, and the 
home is free under the state, and the school is related 
to but not dominated by the home and related to but 
not dominated by the church. Freedom of thought and 
freedom in teaching it has already achieved. The free- 
dom to determine its own requirements of money under 
general laws and freedom to direct and control its own 
expenditures according to the necessities of instruction 
and to make accounting of them to the state, and not 
the dictates of local governmental authorities, it must 
have, and in a number of the leading cities of the nation 
it has already secured this freedom. This is a rapidly- 
accumulating tendency of our age. 

The power of the purse is a very real power. It must 
be strictly guarded and restrained. As all teachers must 
teach the children of the nation to obey the laws, it 1s 
particularly imperative that there should be no depart- 
ure from or suspension of the laws of the state which 
guide and direct its school system. 





WHAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE DONE—(II) 


[To be continued.] 


PrincipaL I, E. NErr, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


I have been head master in high schools in Indiana 
and Illinois for more than twenty years and I am more 
than proud of the records of the ex-students I have been 
able to follow. I judge that more than eighty per cent. 
have met all expectations and may be said to have made 
good. 

One of my former pupils is an authority on mechani- 
cal engineering in the American Brick Arch Company 
of New York, salary $6,000. Another is superintendent 
of South Bend high school, salary $3,000. There are 
many others who have made conspicuous successes. 

To say that the public schools of our country are a 
failure is to say that the forces which have made our 
country great arise from causes other than education 
of the masses, and that is reductio ad absurdum. The 
public schools have made a character of citizenship un- 
paralleled the world over or historv through. Intelli- 
gent industry characterizes our country. 

Here in Richmond we have striking proof that the 
people do not consider the high school course useless 
to the boy. A free night school of high school rank 
has been opened up this vear. The enrollment and the 
demand for secondary education is more than phenome- 
nal, it is sensational. The enrollment the first week 
amounted to a greater number than the day high school 
up to two years ago, though no one not employed dur- 
ing the day is admitted. More than 500 citizens of 
Richmond, whose population is 23,000, are taking night 
courses, and earning credits in the high school. It is 
true that a large part of the work being done is voca- 
tional and commercial, but the academic work holds 
up well and all is high school work. 

The schools of America are not perfect, but great 
strides are being taken in right directions. No one 
can with a show of reason or of fairness call the 
schools a failure. Critics are always helpful in so far 





as they are correctly informed and rational, but with- 
out this basis of judgment or this mental attitude, I 
do not consider them worth considering. 

eee 


Heap Master Aucustus D. SMALL, 
South Boston High School. 


The number of graduates from the full course of our 
high school has been, since ‘its organization in 1901, 152 
boys, 380 girls, total 532. The classes have increased 
from the beginning. 

The boys of the first half of our period of existence 
have already made a.record in the world. Many of 
them have graduated from college. Some have en- 
tered upon the profession of law. Some are physicians 





and dentists. Some are assistant instructors in the 
colleges and Institute of Technology. Some are 
teachers and principals of schools. About one-half 


of the girl graduates of our first perioa ot existence 
are engaged in teaching in the schools of Boston and 
vicinity. Many girls have graduated from college. The 
record, which we hope to complete during the coming 
year, is highly honorable to the school. I take it to be 
a fair sample of what is done in all the high schools in 
preparing their pupils for life, 

The first comment I should make, after this investiga- 


tion, is that the pupils that graduate from our high 
school take life seriously. None of them are among 
the idle and unoccupied class. If they have not attained 


to eminence already, they may be supposed to be on a 
iair way to prosperous careers. 

The high school has been attacked in all periods of 
its existence, saving perhaps at its inception in our state, 
nearly 300 years ago. There have been many who have 
doubted the public policy of continuing the education of 
the children beyond the elementary grades. This objec- 
tion is easily answered, if we take the situation as it is. 
Pupils graduating from the elementary schools have 
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passed only the rudimentary stage of education, the 
memoriter period, and have not fully, in the adult sense, 
mastered the subjects which they have pursued. It 
requires a further period of training, with the higher 
development of the reason and imagination, to equip 
them mentally for the contest of life. They will even 
master more perfectly what they accomplish in the 
elementary grades if they continue these subjects and 
take up collateral and advanced ones in the high school. 

It is also to be observed that children, upon gradua- 
tion from the elementary schools, are immature, and 


neither physically nor mentally developed. They are © 


not fit to enter into life’s struggles and endeavors. 
Some of them, indeed, must do so by force of necessity. 
So far, however, as the state’s duty is concerned, it is 
to continue the education of children until they are pre- 
pared for life and citizenship. The school age was 


‘established to consist of the years from four to twenty- 


one, at a time when the age twenty-one represented 
the passing from adolescence to adult manhood. The 
state recognized its moral obligation to educate during 
the preparatory stage. The same obligation exists, 
although years do not correspond. The demands of 
business and of life generally have greatly increased. 
Business men are asking for high school preparation, 
at least. So far as the state is concerned every pupil 
who can attend school should receive the education which 
is demanded, and the state should not limit its facilities 
and opportunities to the most favored class. 

We must conclude, from our observations of the 
schools and of the demands upon the schools, that the 
high school is not only not useless to the boy, but is 
a very essential part of his preparation for the career of 
his choice. That the public schools and the high school 
are not a failure is proven by the successes of their 
graduates, some of whom are the very critics who would 
deny opportunities to the present generation which they 
once amply enjoyed. 


E. W. Coy, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I have occupied the position of public high school 
principal for more than fifty years. I have been principal 
of the Hughes high school in this city for nearly thirty- 
nine years. Besides, I have had an acquaintance with 
high school teachers and their work over a large part 
of this country, and I know the spirit of these men and 
women and something of what they have accomplished. 
Now I do not see how any one can claim that these 
schools are failures without subjecting himself to the 
charge of ignorance or malice, or both. 

Let me give you a few facts about our graduates. 
The manufacturing, business, and professional life of 
this city is full of high school graduates. More than 
half of the teaching force of the city are graduates of 
the high school, as is also our assistant superintendent. 
Many of our leading lawyers are in this same class. 
Two of the judges of the highest court of this county 
are graduates of our school; one of them has served as 
a member of Congress for three terms. One of our 
boys is on the supreme bench of Ohio: a second is a 
judge of the supreme court of the District of Columbia; 
still a third is a member of the commerce court recently 
established, and before his appointment to that position 
he was judge of the juvenile court of Chicago. 

Many of the leading physicians of the city are high 
school graduates, several of them being professors in 
our medical college. High school boys who have be- 
come clergymen are scattered through the cities of the 
country, including Brooklyn and Boston. Also several 
members of the teaching force of the colleges and uni- 
versities of the land went from our high schools. Presi- 
dent Taft is a graduate of one of our high schools, and 
is proud of the distinction. 

Of course thousands of boys and girls have entered 
our school, and, for various reasons, have been unable 
to complete the course. So far as I have been able to 
trace their subsequent career they have profited by the 
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instruction received and have been generally successful. 
In furnishing evidence that the high school is a suc- 
cess, I feel a little as ef I were trying to prove that the 
earth revolves anound the sun to some benighted indi- 
vidual who still clings to the belief that “the sun do 
move.” 
— Qe 


PrincIipAL CHARLES H. Howe, 
Wakefield, Mass. 

I have just been looking over the list of graduates 
of the schools it has been my privilege to preside over, 
and running over mentally those who did not graduate 
as far as I could recall them. Some nine hundred have 
graduated under me. Of this number one has landed in 
jail, and one other just escaped it. Among the rest 
three or four have been the victims of alcohol, though 
they are not all down-and-out yet. In the list, both 
boys and girls, I have not heard of one case of divorce 
or separation. 

Of the boys I find a large number are clerks. Many 
may be termed business men. There are a dozen or 
more doctors, twenty engineers, eight or ten lawyers, 
five ministers, two architects, teachers, college professors, 
chemists, managers, newspaper editor, private secretary. 
I am amazed at the uniform measure of success that 
seems to be the lot of these graduates. While I can’t 
think the public schoo] is useless to the boys, there is. 
of course, room for improvement. A small school can- 
not provide means with which to meet the needs of 
everybody who presents himself. 


wStESe Sees 


PrInciPpAL Georce H. Rocxwoop, 
Austin High School, Chicago. 


1, An experience of over thirty years in public school 
work, twenty-five of .which has been in public high 
schools, heads me to believe that our high school boys 
get something from our high school work that makes 
them worth vastly more to the communities in which 
they live than they otherwise could be. I should say 
that ninety per cent. of our high school boys succeed 
to a high degree, and many of them are eminently suc- 
cessful and useful. 

2. Twenty-eight years ago I graduated from a Mas- 
sachusetts high school a class of eight, four boys and 
four girls. Of the boys, one is to-day a constlting en- 
gineer, and his writings on remforced concrete are re- 
garded as the highest authority. A second is con- 
nected with the General Electric Company, and is one 
of the highest paid and most valuable men in the de- 
partment where he is. A third has been for many 
years a chemist in the refining works of the sugar trust, 
and stands very high in the esteem of his superiors. 
The fourth is a useful and prominent man at the head of 
the water department of an eastern city. Of the girls, 
one married one of the four boys, and has done her full 
share to make him successful and to make a pleasant 
and refined home for her family. A second is the wife 
of a gentleman who stands high in religious and phil- 
anthropic circles in Boston. A «third is the wife of a 
physician of: repute in an eastern city. The fourth is a 
useful and honored wife and mother in her native city. 

Twenty-two years ago I came to Chicago, and imme- 
diately was exceedingly interested in four young men 
who were about to graduate. These four have all be- 
come more than ordinarily prominent men. One is a 
corporation lawyer in Chicago, and ranks among the 
best in his profession. Another is in political and pub- 
lic life in Chicago, and is a very useful man. A third, 
until his lamented death two years ago, was a journalist 
and foreign correspondent for New York and Chicago 
papers. The fourth is connected with a large manv- 
facturing business, and is a very useful and honored 
citizen. 

Twelve years ago I came to this high school, and in 
the first class that graduated there were several young 
men that have since made honored and useful. places for 
themselves. One has recently been called to New York 
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to take charge of the branch house of a large manufac- 
turing plant. Another is connected in a conspicuous 
way as an engineer with the Harriman lines. The third 
is a mining engineer in Montana. The fourth is a 
physician who, though a young man, stands high in his 
profession. 

My experience shows many instances of high school 
boys who have become conspicuous men. It is wholly 
certain that high school has contributed very greatly 
to their usefulness. 

3. If one is disposed to think that our public schools 
are failures in Americanizing the children who are 
themselves foreign born or born of parents of foreign 
birth, he should spend a day in the schools along the 
river wards of Chicago. No influence that comes into 
the lives of these youths is at all comparable with the 
influence of the public schools in transforming them 
into American citizens. 

As to high schools for this class, I take my hat off 
to our Medill high school, made up almost entirely of 
young people of foreign birth or extraction. The in- 
fluence of our public schools, both elementary and 
high, is equally potent in our well-to-do neighborhoods, 
but of course the influence is less marked and less a vi- 
tal factor in the lives of such young people than it is in 
the lives of those of more lowly birth. 

a , 
Saran E. Tracy, 
Windsor, Vt. 

Experience has taught me that once the idea that 
his school is not a success enters the mind of a pupil 
it is almost impossible to dislodge it. If the community 
loses faith in its schools, naturally the bovs and girls are 
influenced, and finally begin to feel that it is a waste of 
time to attend school. Give a school a bad name and 
it becomes doubly hard to win a good one. 

If those people who are convinced that our public 
school system is a failure should devote all the energy 
that they waste in proclaiming it to the public, to bring- 
ing about the ideal conditions, what might they not 
accomplish? 

No teacher is so optimistic or egotistical, as you 
choose, as to believe that our school system is without 
defects, but to admit that it is a failure is to admit that 
we, as a nation, are a failure. For into what have we 
put our best effort and our best material if not into 
our schools? - 

They are now passing through a revolutionary period, 
due largely to the changed conditions of living, to our 
lack of homes. A half century ago much that now de- 
volves upon the school was a part of the home training. 
Now boys and girls are literally “handed over” to the 
school system to be trained, mentally, morally, and 
physically. And unfortunotet- those narents who shirk 
the duties that rightfully belong to them are the first 
to criticise what we make of their children. They 
handicap ws in every possible way, and then expect the 
obviously impossible. 

In my two years of experience as a teacher T have 
met not more than six parents who had an active interest 
in ‘their children, sufficiently active to bring them to 
investigate their school conditions, and to know what 
work they were doing. When reports were sent home 
once in every four weeks IT have known pupils to take 
those reports from the post-office, and the parents 
actually had not interest enough to wonder why they 
failed to come at the usual time. 

Why not begin a campaign for better home training 
and give the schools a little time to work out their 
own salvation, and the salvation of the child? 

Our system of education has been criticised because 
so many boys and girls, for various reasons, leave 
school without completing even the elementary work. 
Does the fact that they usually regret it prove anything? 
I have seldom talked with a pupil who had left school 
early who did not express regret for having done so, 
and who did not fee] that he himself was the loser. It 
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it due to a restless desire for change, and should be 
another occasion for the home to do its part. 

There is a saying among teachers, “Every child ac- 
cording to his ability. Expect to receive the result of 
his best effort, find the means for securing it, and be 
satisfied with that.” This hardly seems compatible with 
the claim that we boast of the uniformity of our system, 
both in methods and results. It is an old-fashioned idea, 
if indeed it ever existed, that all children are alike and 
can be turned out of our schools in quantity. Every 
teacher knows that her best work is done with a pupil 
after she becomes acquainted with him, and knows his 
disposition, his weak points and his strong points, his 
likes and dislikes. Then, and then only, is she in a posi- 
tion to minister intelligently to his wants, for no two 
children are alike in these respects. 

My experience has been in a small town, conservative 
and not overwilling to spend money on its schools, but 
in the last three years, out of twenty-seven graduates, 
nine have secured good positions in offices soon after 
graduation; six went directly to such colleges as Vassar, 
Smith, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and Clark; while 
four went to normal schools. 

Our commercial course has been successful since its 
institution ten years ago. Its success is vouched for 
by the fact that our graduates are in demand in the 
offices of lawyers and of factories in our own and 
neighboring towns. In 1911 we permitted two of our 
pupils to go out to take positions a month before 
graduation, but their experience was considered an excel- 
lent substitute for the regular work for their diphomas. 

Again I sav. do not condemn the schools as failures 
until they have been given more time to conform to the 
changed requirements. Expect them to be successes, 
not failures; give them encouragement; think and talk 
of the many schools that have already accomplished 
much toward the right conditions. Then, the sehools 
cannot fail to reach your ideal! 

1 « 
PrincripAL Harry PreBLE Swett, 
Franklin, N. H. 

Our graduates and those who have done well in 
school have no difficulty in getting positions when they 
leave. A review of the list of graduates shows that 
we are well represented in a large variety of impor- 
tant activities. This includes the ministry, law, medi- 
cine, education, politics, mill owner, mill overseers, and 
overseers of other large industrial plants. 

With more recent graduates in mind: The school is 
so democratic that the pupils learn, by the very con- 
ditions of the school organization, much about our 
American life. Property and creed do not make any 
apparent difference in a punil’s standing among his fel- 
lows. Naturally, then, the pupils on leaving school 
take an active interest in political and social life. 

As the boys and girls are unavoidably thrown to- 
gether, they thus learn, daily, important lessons con- 
cerning the relation of men and women. The simple 
rule that the boys and girls must keep their hands off 
each other allows for a proper freedom and a digni- 
fied restraint that engenders respect. 

In all their instruction and study, as well as in their 
discipline, they are taught the value of truth. To be 
more definite, they are taught that it is untrue to make 
a general statement that is not supported by the facts. 

—o 
Principat F. W. STover, 
High School, Alexandria, Ind. 

In calculating the following per cents., I have 
counted no boy whom T have not known as a member 
of this high school, nor have T counted those boys 
who are now in our freshman and sophomore classes. 
Of the 106 boys T have known in the four years last 
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NEWTON SPELLING 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


I had the pleasure on two occasions in May 
of studying some remarkable results of the teach- 
ing of English in the lower grades of Newton, 
Mass. 

FIRST GRADE SPELLING. 


One of the first things that attracted my atten- 
tion was the excellence of the spelling in the first 
grade. 

Attracted by this I asked for a demonstration 
of the way it was achieved, and the way of doing 
it was as fascinating as the results were wonder- 
ful. 

I am not saying that other cities are not doing 
the same work and reaching the same ends, nor 
am I saying that there are better ways, but 
merely that I have never seen anything better in 
my travels, and I do know from personal observa- 
tion that there are a multitude of schools that are 
doing nothing approximating this in results by 
any method. 

To the best of my judgment the children of the 
first grade know how to spell fully 2,500 words, 
that practically every child can do it. There are 
some children, of course, who can blunder at 
almost any word, but here they are reduced to 
the minimum, and even the most dense can spell 
nearly 2,000 words correctly in the first grade. 

The key to success is being patient, being slow, 
very slow for a time. 

Wait for every inattentive child, wait till they 
are all interested. 

Sound letters carefully. 

Speak words in parts. This is not necessarily 
in syllables, h en, th en, wh en. 

The words are mostly grouped in classes. This 
is not new, but the application is new. Whenever 
the children read any word that is in a class the 
children at once learn all words of that class. ° 

The children very early can read:— 


Run with me 
To the tree. 


When they spell “run” they also learn to spell 
f un, g un, s un, b un, p un, or as many of them 
as the teacher thinks it wise to teach them. 

When they spell “tree” they also learn s ee, 
b ee, f ee, thr ee, fl ee, kn ee, | ee, gl ee. 

When they spell “me” they also spell be, he, 
she, the, we. 

After a little time the teacher has to supply 
few words. The children revel in the writing of 
class words. If they read 

Rain, rain, go away, 

Boys and girls want to play, 
the children will have great fun in writing or 
spelling orally bay, day, gay, hay, lay, may, 
p ay, ray, say, st ay, way, play, cl ay, sl ay, dr ay, 
pray, gray, tray, stray, Sw ay. 

They will not make them all the first day, or 
the second. They will not all have the same 
words, but as a whole they will have a good many 
of them the first time, and they will get them all 
soon. 


Of these class words they will get about 2,000 
with great ease by the close of the year. 

This interests them in spelling, so that they 
both look and listen, and form the habit of look- 
ing and listening to words singly and in phrases 
and sentences. 


This helps enunciation and articulation from 
the first. 

Who can estimate the value through life of the 
early forming of a habit of looking, listening, 
writing, and speaking carefully and correctly? 

If the first year did little else in English than 
the forming of these four habits it would be a 
great deal more than used to be achieved in Eng- 
lish in the first year. 

It makes good reading inevitable. 

It makes good writing probable. 

It makes good talking altogether likely. 

With the habit of seeing and hearing words 
carefully the child readily distinguishes a word 
that is not in a class, like most proper names, and 
many nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. Be- 
cause a word is not in a class it is looked at 
critically. 6 

In the same way he notices words that are not 
spelled as they are pronounced. Also words that 
are in a class in spelling but not in pronunciation, 
as plough, cough, dough. 

Spelling is language, and not a foreign subject. 

The aim is to have the children interested in 
words as they see them, as they speak them and 
write them. 

Well begun is half done is nowhere more true 
than in learning to spell. 

Of course there are some children who will 
misspell words as they write, no matter how 
they are taught, but the number is greatly re- 
duced by good teaching, and the number of 
words which even these children misspell is re- 
duced to the minimum. 

Most of the spelling, as a spelling art, should 
be taught in the first two grades. 

This at least can be achieved. The children 
can learn to spell all the words that are in classes, 
can learn all words that are spelled phonetically, 
can learn individual words that are in general 
use, and can learn how to learn to spell every 
word that they need to know how to spell later. 

No teacher has any specific work that she is 
expected to do. 

“Oh, Miss Brice, I can never do as much work 
as Miss X did!” 

“Never mind, I do not care how much you do 
if you do it right.” ; 

And when they do it right they do vastly more 
than-they ever dreamed they could do. . 
All reading is in rhyme, and the children learn 
nearly 100 sight words the first year, in addition 

to all class words. 

Here are a few devices to keep up an inter- 
est :— 

Spell the name of something you saw on the 
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CONCENTRATION 

Superintendent William H. Maxwell of New 
York city, in an address at Cook county, Illinois 
(Chicago), in September, created quite a sensa- 
tion by saying that “concentration is better than 
vocation” for a child in the elementary grades. 

Calling his principals together in October he 
made it clear that the pupils in the grades and 
students in the high schools are sadly lacking in 
power to concentrate. 

One high school principal, at least, William 
McAndrew, took the matter to heart, and in. 
visit to the Washington Irving high school in 
November we saw a nctable demonstration of 
the power of young ladies to concentrate their 
thought on any subject without a moment’s warn- 
ing. 

During the noon intermission we stood in the 
hallway as the young ladies were passing, and 
Mr. McAndrew spoke to one after another as 
they were flitting by us and shot at them ques- 
tions like these :— 

“Why are you in the high school?” 

“Which subject that you study do you think 
is going to do you the most good?” 

“Why?” 

“Do you have anything that you do regularly 
out of school to help at home?” 

“Tell Mr. W how much you do and how 
you do: it.” 

“Could you go from here to —— by street car, 
and how would you do it? How long would it 
probably take?” 

“Do you cook anything at home and how do 
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you do it? What do you like to cook best?” 
“This is Mr. W of Boston. What would 
you like to ask him?” 





“This is Mr. W——-; he is just returning from 
the Pacific coast. What would you like to ask 
him?” 

“What is your next lesson and what. do you 
know about it?” 

In every instance the girl struck into the sub- 
ject instantly and talked consecutively, interest- 
ingly, and spiritedly. 

None of them were allowed to go far with the 
answer, but they were ready to talk indefinitely. 

There were a few of the hundreds of girls called 
on. No one of them had ever been held up in 
the hallway like that before. No one anticipated 
being stopped or questioned. Certainly no one 
expected to meet a man from Boston or one re- 
turning from the Pacific coast, but they were al- 
ways ready, quick as a flash. 

In the classrooms there was something a-do- 
ing that demonstrated the same power. In one 
class the exercises were stopped and one of the 
young ladies was called to the front and I was 
introduced to her with several complimentary 
statements about me, and. she instantly faced 
to the class and said: “Girls, this is Mr. W. of 
Boston, who is so and so and so,” and she omitted 
no item, but even emphasized something in which 
she thought they would be interested. I was 
never quite so surprised in any school in all my 
experience. 

While we were in the hallway and the princi- 
pal was holding up the girls he said: “Look here, 
W , lam going to try it on one of the 
teachers.” Suiting the action to the word he 
called a teacher and introduced me to her and 
casually launched a question to her as to what 
she was doing to improve the manners or Eng- 
lish of the students in her class. 

After she went away we both smiled. It was 
probably unfair to give a teacher the same test 
he had given the girls, but I confess that I have 
done a lot of thinking on concentration since that 
memorable November day in 1912. 

Mr. McAndrew says the girls could have 
done nothing of that kind last May. It resulted, 
he says, from requiring every teacher to put in 
practice, for the girls, Dr. Maxwell’s suggestions 
and to meet his criticisms. 


— 
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BETTER IOWA SCHOOLS 
We doubt if our readers have appreciated the 
significance of the Better Iowa Schools Commis- 
sion. Over a year ago the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation appropriated $2,000 to cover the gen- 
eral expenses of a commission appointed to in- 
vestigate public school conditions in the state. 
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On the commission there were legislators, farm- 
ers, newspaper men, clergymen, lawyers, teach- 
ers, superintendents, and members of college 
faculties, making up a most representative com- 
mission of twenty members. 

To make their studies the commission was di- 
vided into nine committees: Committees on 
school administration, rural schools, graded 
schools, high schools, industrial education, state 
aid for public schools, the school as a community 
centre, publicity, and on the facilities for the train- 


ing of teachers. Conditions in lowa were 
studied in detail; parallel situations in other 
states were studied at the same time. The ad- 


vice of the taxpayer was given as much attention 
as the advice of the teacher. With the reports 
of the committees in, the commission made a 
general summary report and recommendations to 
the State Association at their recent annual meet- 
ing. P 

The recommendations, which are given in full 
in our News Columns this week, were adopted by 
the association after a thorough discussion. 
Two additional recommendations were made— 
one regarding medical inspection and -the other 
regarding teachers’ pensions. Most important, 
however, was the appointment of a committee of 
six prominent men in the state—ex-Governor 
Warren Garst, ex-Senator B. W. Newberry, Sena- 
tor John Hammill, Hon. Bernard Murphy, ex- 
state printer; Hon. Jerry B. Sullivan, and Hon, 
Arthur Springer, a member of the educational 
commission that was appointed by the governor 
two or three years ago,—as a special legislative 
committee. Their reputation as lobbyists is at 
stake. 

The idea of a “better schools commission” is 
full of possibilities. The commission reports 
serve to bring all discussion to bear on certain 
salient issues. 


ss 
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PITTSBURGH 

No other American city has ever undertaken 
so large a transformation contract as has the 
leading coal centre of the world, and none under 
such perplexing conditions. 

The new state code merged Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny educationally, superseded a _ very 
large and cumbersome board of education by a 
compact board. This new board is mostly pro- 
fessional, with an exceptionally large proportion 
of women, women of culture and of noble pur- 
pose. Superintendents Andrews of Pittsburgh 
and Morrow of Allegheny were retained as as- 
sistants for two years by the code, Everything 
is new that anybody could think of to make new 
except the retention of these two superintendents 
as assistants at the same salaries. 

S. L. Heeter, who went from Chicago Univer- 
sity to the assistant superintendency of Minne- 
apolis and later to the superintendency of St. 
Paul, was selected at a salary of $9,000 as super- 
intendent of new Pittsburgh, and since then 
things have happened thick and fast. Dr.. C. W. 
Gerwig was made secretary of the board; Princi- 
pal. C. H. Garwood. of the Homewood district 
was appointed associate superintendent; Dr. Sav- 
age of New York city became supervisor of 
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physical education; Valentine C. Kirby of 
Buffalo was placed in charge of all art work; 
Professor Earhart of Indianapolis was made di- 
rector of music; Miss Ada Van Stone Harris of 
Richmond, Va., has been brought to the Normal 
Training school; Dr. J. M. Berkey, one of the 
principals, previously superintendent at Johns- 
town, has charge of evening schools and special 
work; the vocational and industrial worx is in 
charge of Mr. Higgins of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and Mr. Ingram of Girard 
College. These are some of the new mien and 
women put in charge of departments, an equip- 
ment in quatitity and quality never before in- 
Stalled in any other city in one year. 


in Mp te Mette 
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HOLDEN’S OPPORTUNITY 


Few joys of life are keener than to see a great 
man and a great opportunity meet, as in the case 
of Professor Perry G.. Holden of Iowa and ser- 
vice bureau of the Harvester Company of, Chi- 
cago with an endowment of $1,000,000. 

Mr. Holden originated the idea of carrying 
information direct to farmers. He is the father 
of the demonstration train, short school courses, 
the corn show, county demonstration farms, and 
the national corn exposition. As head of the ex- 
tension department of Iowa College of Agricul- 
ture he did a work which, Senator Cummins says, 
up to the present time has increased the wealth of 
Iowa $30,000,000. 

On the other hand, the service bureau is every 
way as remarkable an institution as he is a leader. 
When it was organized two years ago the commer- 
cial world was given an unusual example in far- 
sighted and broad-visioned work. Prior to that 
time it had not occurred to the management of 
any great commercial enterprise that it would be 
worth while to organize a department devoted 
exclusively to rendering valuable assistance to 
patrons and others without cost. It is a co- 
operative movement for larger crops, better 
roads, happier homes, more prosperous people, 
and a richer and better nation. 

In this new field there is no restriction as to 
territory in which he may operate, no limit as to 
the assistance he may have or as to financial 
resources. There will be no professional jeal- 
ousy, no waste of energy in friction, but one 
grand opportunity to put into effective action all 
the genius, spirit, and power of his masterful 
mind, 
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DRY FARMING 


Of all new features of life as we see it in our 
Western travel, nothing is quite so uniformly un- 
believable as is dry farming. 

We ride for days in speedy automobiles 
through deserts with no green thing in sight, with 
no place to get a drink of water, no water for the 
machine even, and then will come to a county fair, 
like the Central Oregon fair at Prineville, and see 
exhibits of products of dry farming, every variety 
of grain, vegetable, and fruit grown on as desert 
land as any that we saw. Think of thirty-one 
bushels of prize apples grown on one tree that 
knew no luxury of rains or of irrigation! 
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We saw the record of one desert farm of 160 
acres which C. J. Sunderquist has had under cul- 
tivation for five years and this year he had thirty 
acres in potatoes, twenty acres in beans, two acres 
in cabbage, with garden of cucumbers, $50 worth 
of watermelons, cantaloupes, a family orchard of 
various fruits, and raised 1,486 bushels of barley, 
wheat, rye, and oats. All this on 160 acres of 
desert. 

It is needless to say that it is the highest agri- 
cultural science to get such results from arid land 
without irrigation, but it is done by a muititude of 
men, 

It was at Prineville also that I saw a ewe for 
which $1,000 had been refused. In that county— 
Crook—is owned the largest group of flocks of 
sheep in all America, 140,000 sheep, and that 
$1,000 ewe was a feature thereof. They go to 


great expense in breeding up their flocks despite 


the vastness thereof. 


a , a 
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ON THE FOOTBALL BALANCE SHEET 

Ten killed and 183 injured are the entries on 
the wrong side of the football balance sheet for 
1912. While the list is appreciably smaller than 
last year, as that year was smaller than the year 
before, still it is terribly large. Of the dead the 
ages were reported between fourteen and twenty. 
There were twelve fractured legs and ankles, 
thirty-three sprained ankles, four fractured 
shoulders, thirteen major dislocations, six broken 
noses, ten broken hands and wrists, eight internal 
» injuries, three broken arms, one fractured hip, 
and one fractured skull. 

As might have been expected, the well-trained 
college and school teams were almost exempt 
from serious injuries. It was the small high 
school and independent players who swelled the 
list. 

The new rules may very possibly have mode- 
rated the game. We may think so when we note 
the list for 1909 and 1910. In 1909 there were 
thirty killed and 216 injured at the sport. In 
1910 there were twenty-two killed and 499 in- 
jured playing at this American sport. 


—S—s 








HEALTH WEEK 

School “days” are being supplemented by com- 
munity “weeks.” “Old Home Week” has had 
its innings in most of the old states, and now we 
are to have a “Health Week,” not alone for its 
effect upon the health of the locality, but its 
wealth is to be improved. “Old Home Week” 
has always been promoted by railroads, hotels, 
and merchants, and, with an eye to business, 
“Health Week” is being ardently promoted. 
The papers of one city ran large type headlines, 
assuring the public that there would surely be 
upwards of a thousand visitors for a week. Of 
course it was good news, but it was especially 
gratifying to the advertisers. School “days” 
would prosper even more than they do if there 
was more business to be benefited thereby. We 
have enough of them, however, as it is. 

A neighborhood house in connection with the 
school in city or country is no longer an experi- 
ment, 
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ASWELL ALSO 


In our grouping of school men who were po- 
litically honored on November 5 we neglected to 
mention the election of Hon. J. B. Aswell of 
Louisiana as Congressman-at-large from that 
state. Mr. Aswell was one of the best-known 
State superintendents Louisiana has ever had, 
and was also president of the State Normal 
school. Few men of the South have been more 
active in the National Education Association 
than Dr. Aswell. 


~~ as 
i sas 


SELF-EVIDENT 

State Superintendent Deyoe, with the State 
Association behind him, says: “No district should 
be allowed to establish a high school at the ex- 
pense of the grades,” What could be more self- 
evident? Why should it be said? Who would 
think of doing anything at the expense of the 
grades? No one intentionally or intelligently, 
and yet presumably, or Mr. Deyoe would not 
speak of anything so self-evident, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to what would be at the expense 
of the grades, 
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L’ANNEE PEDAGUGIQUE 

An admirable bibliography of education for the 
year 1911 comes from Paris, from Librarie Felix 
Alcan, 108, Boulevard Saint-Germain. It is the 
first of a promising series of annual bibliographi- 
cal reviews by L. Cellerier and L. Dugas cover- 
ing thoroughly the field of educational publica- 
tions in French, German, and English. 
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Vice commissions and investigations have been 
instituted in sixteen cities in the last two years: 
Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, Ill.; Denver, Col.; Hart- 
ford, Conn. ; Jacksonville, Fla.; Little Rock, Ark.; 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore.; Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo.; New York city; 
Pittsburgh, Penn.; San Francisco, and Syracuse, 
New York. 


Obedience weakens character when it means 
complete subservience to the will of another. A 
truer thing was never said than the above senti- 
ment, written by Philip Zenner, M.D. 


Colorado proposes to hold up all Panama ex- 
position travel, going or coming, by having the 
biggest kind of a show going on at the same time 
under the title, “Pioneer Days.” 


The National Education Association at its 
height is as quiet as a mountain lake on a calm 
day as compared with a national gathering of 
governors of states. 


Denver is still waging warfare on the fra- 
ternities. They seem to have more lives than 
the traditional cat. 

“Make 


Forget not the slogan for 191%-1913: 


the best better.” 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 


eet et 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE ASSOCIATION 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 29 


The meeting was a surprise to even the most hopeful. 
Who would have said that Huntington hall was too 
small a meeting place for the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association! Those who thought the association was 
“on its last legs” can hardly account for the rejuvena- 
tion of 1912, which was really due to two simple pro- 
visions—a good program and publicity. The news was 
sent some time ago by the president, Nelson G. How- 
ard of Hingham, and the secretary, Walter V. McDuf- 
fee of Springfield, to the school priiicipals of the state 
that Dr. Eliot, Superintendent Dyer, Commissioner 
Snedden, President Luther of Trinity, Principal Mc- 
Andrew of the Washington Irving high school, New 
York ‘city, and Professor Horne of 
New York University were to speak. 
The principals told the teachers 
what an opportunity it was. The 
result was an attendance far exceed- 
ing that of recent years. Best of 
all, it proved that the association un- 
questionably has possibilities. 

SUPERINTENDENT DYER. 

The early “larger view of the 
meaning of education” came at the 
time of German invasion, accordine 
to Dr. F. B. Dyer. It meant a 
larger view of education for the nor- 
mal child. ‘Phvsical education was 2 
product of this period, and in a great 
manv other ways the curriculum was 
enriched. 

The larger view of 
of refinement and 
than 


to-dav is one 
rather 
of the curriculum. 
It is a period when the provisions of 
public education are being expanded 
to meet the needs of all children as 
well as the normal children. It is 
realized that the equalitv of oppor- 
tunity does not mean _ identity of 
opportunity, and the inequalities 
of children are properly recognized. 
It is really a large view of the meaning of edu- 
cation when we see the need of _ extending 
education throughout life, of giving special consideration 
and special treatment for those going into vocations at 
an early age, and of extending the use of the school 
plant. Dr. Dyer asked especially for co-operation in 
the attempt to raise the compulsory education law to 
sixteen or eighteen years. 
“THE EASY MARK.” 

The daily press reporters were hapny at President 
Luther’s talk because it offered a fertile field for the 
imagination and headlines. 

Teachers are “easy marks,” perhaps, because they ac- 
cept such mediocre work and effort from pupils; but the 
public is the real “easv mark.” The public does not 
get as much as it is paying for; teachers do not work 
long enough, and children do not get schooling enough 
As a suggestion, President Luther recommended that 
instead of keeping school for five hours a day, five days 
a week, for thirty-six or forty weeks in the year, we 
might send children to school all the year with the ex- 
ception of a week at Christmas, a few days in the spring, 
and possibly a month during the summer. There would 
be less time when nothing is expected of children; 
there would be less waste time, and men would go to 
school and get through and get into the professions 


correcting 
enlargement 


before they are middle aged and have passed the best 
time for marryine 
“And,” added President Luther, “I have waited until 


I am out of active teaching myself before making such 
suggestions,” 





WALLACE C. BOYDEN 


Elected President Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association 


FUTURE PENSION LEGISLATION. 


A report on teachers’ pensions will be made to the 
next legislature by the state board of education. The 
report will be in two parts,—the first setting forth an 
ideal pension system for teachers who are to enter the 
profession in the future, and the second outlining a 
practical system which ought to meet the present situa- 
tron. 

Wile not disclosiag the nature of the board’s recom- 
mendations, Dr. Snedden gave his personal opinion on 
the course such legislation should follow. The under- 
lying principles on pension bills of the future will prob- 
ably be, said Dr. Snedden, the same 
as the principles of the continental 
systems, and, in particular, of the 
perfectly magnificent system of Ger- 
man pensions or social insurance, 
which provides for all the workers in 
the community. It is a: system 
which compels everybody to insure 
themselves deliberately and which 
adds a contribution from the state. 


PRINCIPAL McANDREW 

Mr. McAndrew took pleasure in 
“smashing traditions” and preaching 
educational “heresy” for a féw min- 
utes in the early part of-his talk, and 
he found the audience more receptive 
and delighted than he had hoped— 
from a Boston audience. 

A “personal product” is what the 
schools ought to out, not a 
product with a certificate showing 
certain ground covered. The school- 
room ought to be healthy above all 
things, if such a thing is possible 
with the present system of desks and 
chairs screwed to the floor, added 
Mr. McAndrew. The atmosphere of 


turn 


the schoolroom' should be cheer- 
ful: humor and laughter should 
be welcomed rather than. discouraged. And _ the 


school should develop certain important emotions, such 
as respect, obedience, and love. When Mr. McAndrew 
finished the audience was “his” in every sense. 


PRESIDENT-EMERITUS ELIOT. 


In speaking on “the tendency to the concrete and 
practical in modern education,” Dr. Eliot said that 
where no such tendency existed im a nation’s education, 
the same fate must be expected as that of China, “stand- 
ing still for over 2,000 years.”« Education in China has 
been pursued along literary, historical. and philosophical 
lines: there is absolutely nothing of the concrete in it 
China has known nothing of inductive philosophy; and 
it is this method which proceeds from a study of the 
concrete and the practical which has spelled “advance” 
to European and Argerican civilizations. 

NEXT YEAR 

Wallace C. 

as president of the association. 


Newton and Walter V. McDuffee 
presidents 


Zoyden succeeds Superintendent Howard 
Frank W. Chase of 
were elected vice- 
Charles M. Lamprey, head of the history of 
education department and master of the model school 


of the Boston Normal school, is the secretary for next 
vear. Other officers are: Frederick YW. Plummer of 
Fall River, Mavnard W. Maxim of Newton, and Her 
bert W. Kittredge of Westfield, assistant secretaries; 
Clarence V. Nickerson of Hull, treasurer; E, E. Gay- 


lord of Beverly, auditor 


tre SE 
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NEWTON SPELLING 


(Continued from page 661.) 


way to school. 

Spell the name of anything in your home that 
you can spell. 

Spell the name of some child in the room. 
This is kept up until every first-grade child can 
spell the names of all the children. 

Here are some sentences used for spelling 
orally and in writing:— 

Two squirrels made a nest. 

The nest was in an old tree. 

All summer the squirrels were happy. 

They played in the shade. 

They played hide and seek with the birds. 

They hid among the leaves. 

In the fall the leaves dropped from the tree. 

The little birds flew away. 

The birds went away for the winter. 

They were flying away from the snow. 

At last the little squirrels are alone. 

Must they leave the old tree? 

The squirrels care little for the snow. 

They are not afraid of the cold. 

They will not fly to the south. 

The squirrels have a warm nest. 

They have nuts to crack. 

They will not mind the cold. 

Did you see the sky last night? 

The moon was shining. 

The stars were bright. 

The moon is the mother. 

The stars are her children. 

Can you tell who is the father? 

One night some stars were cross. 

They would not shine. 

They hid behind a cloud. 

Mother Moon felt very sad. 

Where are my baby stars? 

Why are they -not shining? 

We do not want to work. 

Let the other stars shine. 

We are too sleepy to-night. 

You were born to shine. 

I will have no lazy stars in my home. 

You must go to the earth below. 

The lazy stars shook with fear. 

They lost their hold. 

Down, down they fell to the earth. 

The little stars fell on the grass. 

All night they lay there. 

They wished they had been good. 

In the morning Father Sun looked down. 

He saw the little stars. ; 

He was sorry for them. 

How cold they look! 

Come, clouds, send down some snow. 

Cover the baby stars with a soft blanket. 

All winter the stars slept in their warm bed. 

The stars above shone down on them. 

But they never woke. 

At last the spring came. 

Father sun sent his warm beams to the earth. 

It is time to wake, little stars. 

The stars opened their sleepy eyes. 

They looked up into their father’s_kind face. 

He smiled at them. 
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These stars now live on the earth. 

They shine all day long. 

Children call them dandelions. 

From the first children use punctuation marks 
as correctly as they spell words. Here is a selec- 
tion used in this connection. It is:— 


The Cat and the Owl. 


One morning a cat met an owl. 

“Good-morning,” said the cat. 

“Good-morning,” answered the owl. 

“What round eyes you have,” said the cat. 

“Your eyes are just as round,” answered the 
owl. 

“T can see in the dark,” said the cat. 

“So can I,” said the owl. 

“T can catch mice,” said the cat. 

“So can I,”’ answered the owl. 

“T think you are a cat,” said the cat. 

“You must. be an owl,” answered the owl. 


Rhymes, First Grade Spelling. 


Boys and girls, come and play, 
Jump and run,—away, away. 


Rain, rain, go away, 
Boys and girls want to play. 


Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again some other day. 


Little squirrel, run around, 
Look for acorns on the ground. 


Now the wind begins to blow, 
Faster, faster comes the snow. 


Tell me, what does Bluebird say, 
When he sings:at peep of day? 


Bluebird sings, “Wake up, my boy; 
Morning is come, sing, sing for joy!” 
0 0-0-0 
LOOKING ABOUT 


[Continued from page 655.} 
has under full headway nine agricultural 
high schools, eleven giving courses in domes- 
tic arts, and four in mechanic arts, not to 
speak of a large number offering good courses in 
commerce. Coos county has eight secondary 
schools. Six of these are offering courses in 
vocational education. There are not many coun- 
ties in the whole country so nearly reorganized 
as this. Every one of these vocational courses is 
taught from the educational point of view, and 
has to be equipped with specially trained teachers, 
and suitable material equipment. In connection 
with these statements it ought to be remembered 
that New Hampshire has not a scratch of the pen 
on the statute book relating to industrial educa- 
tion, nor have they a cent of money appropriated 
by the state, nor have they had any special popular 
agitation in favor. 

New Hampshire is making as good a record in 
educational progress as any state east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 





- a. e 
oo es 
J. G. B., Pennsylvania: I am always glad of the re- 

freshing educational atmosphere that the Journal bring® 


weekly. 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


THE INCREASED POPULARITY OF NIGHT 
SCHOOLS. 

The girls and young women of Chicago are display- 
ing more interest than ever before in learning how to 
cook and sew and make their own hats. William M. 
Roberts, in charge of night schooi education, reports 
that there were 2,299 enrolled in the department of 
household economics the first week of the current night 
school sessions, an increase of nearly one-fifth over last 
year. The enrollment is larger in nearly every depart- 
ment. 

The complete enrollment for night school work at 


the end of the first week was 20,406, showing a gain of 


about twelve per cent. over the first week of last year. 
The year’s enrollment is expected to approximate 30,000. 
Besides the household branches, the subjects taught in 
the night schools embrace commercial studies, including 
bookkeeping, stenography, and a special business course, 
besides industrial studies comprising woodworking, 
patternmaking, mechanical drawing, electricity, machine 
shop and forge work, freehand drawing, and chemistry. 
Courses in English are provided for the benefit of for- 
eigners. 

At three of the high schools electrical trades and 
mathematics are being taught to 125 apprentices, em- 
ployees in factories, whose employers have allowed 
them a half day a week for school training, generally 
without deducting from their pay. “Pre-vocational” 
training has been started for boys in the late elemen- 
tary grades who are above the average age for their 
classes. 

THE CITY PLANS FOR A SCHOOL FARM. 

The school management committee of the board of 
education recently approved the recommendation of Su- 
perintendent Ella Flagg Young that steps be taken to 
establish an agricultural school. 


a 


color strikes you in the face 


Mrs. Young recom- , 


mended “that steps be taken immediately looking 


toward the establishment of an agricultural school... 


that in so doing a committee visit a few successful 


schools already established elsewhere; that in planning 


the grounds special attention be given to a botanical 
garden, a nursery for trees and shrubs, and a truck gar- 
den; that Chicago Teachers’ College, the high schools, 
and elementary schools be supplied with material for in- 
struction in botany and for improvement of their 
grounds from the gardens and the nursery.” 

“One feature that I did not include in my report,” 
said Mrs. Young to the committee, “is the benefit that 
such a school probably will be for anaemic children and 
those with tendencies toward weak lungs. It will ae- 
custom them to outdoor work, and they will be able to 
support themselves by work which tends to strengthen 


the pulmonary organs rather than by the inside work 


that has the opposite tendency.” 

The city may call Nature to her assistance in cover- 
ing unsightly school walls. The board of education is 
considering the proposition of doing away with the 
red paint that has been so profusely used on old schools. 


At a recent meeting of the schools and grounds com- 


mittee, William Rothmann expressed himself in the fol- 
lowing suggestive language: “We are in the habit of 
painting these old schools red every five years. / The 
two blocks off... .The 
University of Chicago has solved the problem. The 
walls of its buildings are covered with beautiful ivy 
and other vines. We should do the same thing. The 
vines will cover the buildings in a few years. They will 


eliminate the expense of painting. They will be much 


more beautiful than any paint or brick, and they will not 
act disadvantageously on the minds of the children.” 
This suggestion was deemed worthy of consideration. 


Elsie May Smith. 
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HOW DOES THE SUPERINTENDENT WRITE HIS 


REPORT? 


What does a superintendent ask himself in 
writing his annual report? The easiest way? How 
can I put the old ideas in new phrases? How to 
make it intelligible or unintelligible to the aver- 
age citizen? 

An intelligent superintendent asks himself the 
questions given below, according to a book by one 
of the workers in the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search—‘Helping School Children,” by Miss «Elsa 
Denison, 

What have other cities done about the things I 
am especially interested in—school gardens, for 
instance, or a free dental clinic? 

Is there ever a danger of reporting too many 
needs, since in this way I make it possible for 
people to choose the type of co-operation in 
which they are most interested, and also show 
how complete is my 100 per cent. picture of 
what schools need? 

Is it wise to rank the lists of needs according to 
their urgency, thus directing outside help to the 
most pressing matters? 

In listing needs can I show in my report (a) first 


cost, (b) maintenance cost, (c) whether proper 
public charge, (d) or suitable object for private 
giving, (e) whether money or (f) service is 
needed? , 

Is not an index indispensable in the complicated 
modern school report to enable the outsider to 
find at once the particular topics in which he is 
most interested? 

Is it more sensible to make my constituency think 
that the schools are perfect, or to give a frank 
statement of needs and recognized inefficien- 
cies? 

Am I afraid that if outside interest is encouraged 
people will suggest impossible, impracticaf 
things? This sort of interest is going to do 
harm if it is not brought out into the open and 
directed. There is co-operative energy there 
which needs a program, It is safer to have open 
criticism than simmering misunderstanding. 
As Professor Simon N. Patten says: “It is better 
to support in an almshouse a man who cannot 
earn $1.50 a day than to have him at large in 
the community.” 

Can I not contrast special needs which are the 
outcome of our local situation with the ways 
such needs are met in other cities? 
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past, I find I am not well enough informed to classify 


twenty-six per cent. I have classified nine per cent. 
as failures and sixty-five per cent, as successful. Now 
I want to define what I consider a failure. I have 
classified those as failures who have not done as yet 
. what I have expected them to do. I have purposely set 
my standard high. Not one of these so classified is a 
“bum”; every one is able to earn his own living and is 
doing so, but they have not lived up to the standard 
that I have set for them. 

Twelve boys have been very successful. One is a 
renorter on an Eastern paper, one is a mechanical engi- 
neer, one is a teacher of chemistry in an Indiana high 
school, several are making good records in various col- 
lees. 

I certainly do not think the public schools a failure; 
nor do I think the high school is useless to the boy 
else I would ‘not be in the work. I have never heard 
one of our pupils express a single regret for time 
spent here. 

Our boys do not sit on door sills, nor loaf on street 
corners. Taking the town over, we have the cleanest 
boys to be found. The attendance .of boys and girls in 
this high school has been growing steadily, although the 
population of the town has been decreasing. This is 
evidence that the people about here believe in the 
high school. 


—_—— 


o-——~ 
SUPERINTENDENT WELLS A. HALL, 
Concord, Mass. 

In the past five years we have graduated 226 pupils; 
of these seventy-nine entered college or scientific school, 
thirty prepared for teaching, fifty-five went into busi- 
ness either as clerks or producers, thirty-six (all girls) 
are staying at home for various reasons, fourteen others 
are girls who are now married, and twelve are pursuing 
various callings, such as music, dramatics, travel, etc. 

Of these graduates I know of none whose. life has 


not been decidedly enlarged and made more worth . 


while because of the course taken. Of those who have 
left the school before being graduated I have a fairly 
accurate account. A large number of them are successful 
workers in agriculture. in business, and in various other 
lines of activity. Undoubtedly there are some for whom 
our schoo! has been able to do little, not because of 
inability on the part of the school, but rather because 
the financial conditions at their homes forced them to 
withdraw from school. 

Among the graduates of ten to twenty years ago are 
many of the best farmers of our town and of the state; 
at least two of our graduates are now judges in the 
courts of Massachusetts; several more are prominent 
busines§ men of Boston, and I might go on. 

Might not these persons have been just as successful 
without this high school course? I don’t know, but I 
am inclined to believe their work here gave them an 
opportunity to try out latent powers, and also to dis- 
cover natural limitations. Such trying out and discovery 
is, to my mind, a vital part of education. 

I am firmly of the belief that our public schools are 
not a failure; I am also aware that they are not perfect, 
and probably never will be. In these days of rapid 
transition in the methods of doing things there must 
be rapid transition of school methods and subjects, tf 
the school is to keep pace with its environment. It 
seems to me we are just now passing through this 
period of change, and,with it we must expect some con- 
fusion of details, and perhaps a drop in the percentage of 
efficiency. 

In the face of all the untutored criticism which we 
hear in these days we must constantly remember that 
we are dealing primarily with human beings, and not 
with inanimate objects. To compare the total product 
of the schools with that of business is obviously unfair, 
for in business the manager may reject all the offered 
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chances which he deems in any way unprofitable to 
his. business, while in .the schools we must accept even 
those who are partially deficient, for we may reject none 
who wish to come. 

None realize more than we who are actively connected 
with the public schools the shortcomings of our work, 
and so none are better able to discover the faults and 
their remedy. He who offers only destructive criticism 
should be disregarded, but he who offers constructive 
criticism should be heard, and his criticism should be 
carefully considered. We need to gather together the 
facts upon which we are to build our faith, and this we 
are doing every day. We need also to drive home to 
those who complain of our shortcomings the fact that 
a great portion of these shortcomings is due directly 
to the lack of funds and support from those persons 
who are direct benefactors of our work. 

——9——= 


James E, Tuomas, 
Dorchester High School, Boston. 


During the twenty-seven years in which I have 
taught in the high schools of Boston, more than 12,000 
boys have passed through these schools, and mostly 
under my _ instruction. I think statistics show that 
about forty-five per cent. of those who have entered 
the high school were graduated. I cannot give you ex- 
act statistics as to just how many of the 12,000 boys 
have been reasonably successful. I can only say a great 
majority of them. 

I can answer your other two questions, namely, 
whether I think the public school a failure, and par- 
ticularly whether the high school is useless to the boy, 
by giving, perhaps, a little more of my experience with 
these 12,000 boys. I have traveled a great deal in this 
country and abroad. I have never reached any place 
so remote that I did not find some of my old school 
boys holding responsible-positions. In this city and in 
this vicinity they are prominent in every walk of life. 
I find them in the halls of Congress; I find them in all 
cf the state offices; I go up to the state house and they 
greet me in the Senate, they greet me in the House of 
Representatives. I go into the city, and I find them in 
the mayor’s office; I find them in the city council. In 
the latter they stand for all that is best, and I think 
ever since our present city council was organized one of 
my old boys has been president, acting as mayor when- 
ever the regular mayor was absent from the city. I go. 
into the large business houses, and [ never fail to find 
one of my old boys either at the head of the house or 
eccupying a responsible position. I find them presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, and treasurers of the banks and 
trust companies. I find them at the head of the largest 
brokerage houses. I find them among the leading law- 
yers, doctors, and even clergymen. 

I keep in touch with my old boys by attending their 
class dinners, held annually. Every year I meet the 
boys from the class of ’86 to the present day. 1 greet 
at these annual reunions men engaged in every walk of 
life. There is no question of their success. They have 
been honored everywhere by their fellowmen, both in 
civic and business life. At every one of these class din- 
ners also are read letters from the absent ones. They 
come from every part of the civilized world, from Rus- 
sia, from China, from South Africa, from British Co- 
lumbia, and every remote region. They tell of the re- 
sponsible positions which the writers occupy, and the 
great work they are doing in their adopted country. I 
listen to the talk and the speeches of those who are 
present, of those who read. They universally attribute 
their success to their course in the high school. 

The one place where [I have not found my boys play- 
ing an important part is the state’s prison. 


0 








SUPERINTENDENT J. J. UNGER, 
Vineland, N. J. 

I have before me the class roll of the class of 1898, 
the first class which graduated under my supervision in 
Vineland. I am taking this class because it is the old- 
est one under my supervision, and with whose members 
I have a good acquaintance. The class was composed of 
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eighteen members. At this moment I have lost track 
of two who have moved away, and have not left their 
residence at the school. Of the other sixteen, seven 
have been teachers, one of whom is now an instructor 
at Yale University, two are successful lawyers, two hold 
excellent positions as stenographers, one is cashier in a 
large store, one is a compositor, one is an elocutionist 
of considerable note, one is the assessor of the borough, 
and the sixteenth one is married to a physician. I 
would therefore have to conclude that the average 
member of this class, if there is such a person, has at- 
tained a high degree of success in life. 

The class of 1899 was a small class, being composed 
of twelve members. One of these I have no track of. 
Of the others, three have been teachers, one of whom 
is a graduate of Princeton, and was instructor in a nor- 
mal school until his health failed; one is a physician; one 
a dentist; one holds a prominent position with a rail- 
road company in the West; one is an insurance actuary, 
with a salary of $3,000; one holds a prominent position 
with a manufacturing concern. Of the remaining three, 
one is married to the insurance actuary, one to the 
physician, and the other is reasonably settled in making 
a home. So again it would seem that the members of 
this class have been very successful in life. 

I have a strong conviction that too much has been 
expected of the public school, and that the public school 
is doing as much as can possibly be expected of it. 
Generally speaking, the members of our high school 
who graduated ten or twelve years ago are the promi- 
nent men of the community. Why anyone should con- 
sider the high school useless to the boy I cannot un- 
derstand. 





WHO WROTE THIS? 
ANSWERS. 


Below are the authors of the quotations given in the 
Journal for December 5, 1912:— 

(11) Whittier. 

(12) Kingsley. 

(13) Gray. 

(14) Adelaide A. Procter. 
(15) Longfellow. 

(16) Byron. 

(17) Coleridge. 
(18) Francis W. Bogrdillon 
(19) Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


(1) Tennyson. 

(2) Lovelace. 

(3) Browning. 

(4) James T. Fields. 

(5) Gray. 

(6) Cowper. 

(7) Shakespeare. 

(8) Longfellow. 

(9) Pope. 

(10) Grant. 
$0 0-9-0 


HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS’ CREED 
SUPERINTENDENT F, M. FRUSH 
Pella, lowa 
[Given to members of the high school.] 

I believe I can—therefore, I will. 

I believe in my own power to do whatsoever 
has been done. 

I believe in the spirit of “everlastingly-at-it” ; 
“never say die”; and, “if not to-day, then to- 
morrow, sure.” 

I believe in my own will power, and that it is 
sufficient to prevent me from doing or saying an 
evil thing. 

I believe in the value of an education, and I shall 
permit nothing in the way of environment to pre- 
vent me from obtaining it. 

I believe in this day and generation, that it is 
the best the world has ever known. But to- 
morrow will be better. 

I believe in a clean, pure, true life; steadfast 
in its purpose; courageous in its action; sym- 
pathetic in its expression; joyful in its devotion 
to the things that are highest and best. 
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BOOK TABLE 


YOUTH AND OPPORTUNITY. By Thomas Tap- 
per, Litt. D. New York: The Platt & Peck Co. 

The author of this volume will be recognized as asso- 
ciated in the preparation of a series of school music 
readers widely known throughout the country. In his 
present capacity he appeals, in a different way, largely, 
but by no means exclusively, to the same constituency, 
but also to an infinitely wider one. Few ambitions 
could be more laudable than striving to mould the im- 
pressionable wax of youth into the texture and sta- 
bility of marble or to inspire the rising generation with 
a lofty purpose in life. Far from reflecting the mere 
theories of the student, this book in its virile, aggres- 
sive tone commends itself at once as being the result 
of actual, practical experience coupled with the keenest 
observation. While it should be in every school library 
in the land, it need be by no meang confined to these. 
Those who cast regretful glances over the past for lack 
of just such stimulating and suggestive guidance will 
find in this volume both entertainment and profit. 
Some of the chapters have already reached millions of 
readers through the daily press from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The subject matter of this book has been 
treated by other authors but, it may be truthfully said, 
rarely with the same vivaciousness, effectiveness, or fas- 
cination. The author exemplifies that “staccato” style 
of writing that lends not only attractiveness but a com- 
pelling force to certain editorial writing of to-day. It 
holds the attention where a more mellifluous style 
would fail. In the preparation of this book Dr. Tapper 
has unconsciously enrolled himself among the benefac- 
tors of the race. 


HELPING SCHOOL CHILDREN. By _ Elsa Deni- 
son of the New York Bureau of Municipal Ke- 
search. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 352 pp. Price, $1.40, net. 

The message of school co-operation which “Helping 
School Children” brings could not have been set forth 
more forcefully than Miss Denison has done in her 
book. Some idea of the immense amount of sugges- 
tive material she offers may be gained by knowing that 
the facts were contributed by 350 city and state super- 
intendents and by 650 business men, club women, 
physicians, dentists, ministers, and editors. And some 
idea of the unusual fields she covers may be had from 
a glance at the chapter heads: Is Everybody Inter- 
ested in. Schools? Private Giving via Public Schools, 
Short Cuts to Publicity About School Needs, 
Organizations Solely for Helping Schools, Special 
Opportunities for Women, How Women Organize 
to Help Schools, Physicians and the Health of School 
Children, The Dentist’s Message, Where Church 
and School. Meet, The Business Man’s Contribution, 
How Superintendents Use Co-operation Assets, and 
Not Yet Grasped Opportunities. Every wise su- 
perintendent will be helped in a great many ways by a 
study of “Helping School Children.” 

A MANUAL OF SHOEMAKING AND LEATHER 
AND RUBBER PRODUCTS. By William H. 
Dooley. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 
279 pp. 

Shoe and leather is considered as one industry be- 
cause although the same men are rarely engaged in 
both branches, shoes and leather are so dependent on 
each other that it is entirely proper to consider the 
3,000,000 or more men and women who make their liv- 
ing from some stage in the development of footwear 
as workers in the shoe and leather industry. William 
H. Dooley has realized this in his excellent “Manual 
of Shoemaking,’ and he wisely devotes two masterly 
chapters to “Hides and Their Treatment” and “Proe- 
esses of Tanning.” He might, with entire appropri- 
ateness, have given a chapter to the animals from which 
hides are secured, and such a chapter would have been 
valuable in a fuller understanding of the economic 
principles at work in the shoe and leather industry. He 
also might well have given a chapter to the shoe and 
leather markets, both wholesale and retail, and a chap- 
ter on salesmanship would have added to the value of 
the book. But it is rather ungracious to attempt to 
point out ways of improvement in a volume which is a 
masterpiece of its kind. The book covers ground 
heretofore uncovered in anything like a comprehensive 
manner in this country, and the few books on the sub- 
ject in other countries are, in our opinion, far in- 
ferior for the purposes of the general reader. The 
wide importance of the industry should make the read- 
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ing of this volume a necessity to every man who would 
be well informed. A list of the chapters shows its 
scope: Fundamental Shoe Terms ides and Their 
Treatment, Processes of Tanning, The Anatomy of the 
Foot, How Shoe Styles Are Made, Departments of a 
Shoe Factory, McKay and Turned Shoes, Old- 
Fashioned Shoemaking and Repairing, Leather and 
Shoemaking Terms, Leather Products and Mant- 
facture, Rubber Shoe Manufacture and Terms, and 
History. of Footwear. 


AUS VERGANGENER ZEIT. Edited by Arnold 
Werner-Spanhoofd. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 59 cents. 
“From mie Times” attempts to do for German 

history what other handbooks have done for that of 
France and England—to present a series of historical 
sketches, each complete in itself, covering the various 
phases of German history from the time of Tacitus to 
the present day. The selections are thirty in number, 
chosen from the works of representative German his- 
torians, and taken together, give a fairly comprehen- 
sive idea of the growth and development of the German 
nation. That the main object is linguistic is, however, 
not overlooked, as an examination of the Fragen, 
notes, and vocabulary will show. The book should find 
favor in the eyes of teachers who prefer the solid facts 
of history to the imagination of romantic fiction as 
material for language work. 


A DRAMATIC VERSION OF GREEK MYTHS 
AND HERO TALES. By Fanny Comstock, teacher 
in the Bnriagewater Normal school. Boston,. New 
York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Price, 45 cents. 

Miss Fanny Comstock has inspired teachers to stimu- 
late children to appreciate heroic deeds and to have an 
affectionate regard for classic characters in history and 
tradition more than any other teacher of whose work 
we have known. She has accepted this art which she 
possesses in an unusual degree as a mission to Amen- 
can children and youth, and this delightful, informing, 
and inspiring book is really a message to teachers. 
Here are twenty-five Greek folk tales with which every 
school boy and girl should be familiar. They include 
the stories of Alcestis, Arachne, Arion, Atalanta, Cad- 
mus, Ceyx and Halcyone, Cupid and Psyche, Daedalus 
and Icarus, Daphne, Io, Jason, Latona and the Rustics, 
Midas and Apollo, Midas and _ Bacchus, Narcissus, 
Niobe, Orpheus and Eurydice, Pandora, Perseus and 
Andromeda, Perseus and Atlas, Perseus and Medifsa, 
Phaéthon, Philemon and Baucis, Proserpina, and The- 
seus. The stories are given in their familiar wording 
with little change except that dialogue is substituted 
for the ordinary narrative form. For the convenience 
of those who may wish to produce the tales in dramatic 
form stage directions are given, but the book will be 
found equally valuable if used as a regular supplemen- 
tary reader. 


YOUTH AND THE RACE, A STUDY IN THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. By Edgar 
James Swift. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Cloth. 342 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

“Mind in the Making,” by Professor Edgar James 
Swift of Washington University, St. Louis, is one of 
the eminently sane, wholesome, suggestive, and inspir- 
ing books of recent years, and “Youth and the Race” is 
an important projection of the earlier book with all of 
its vital and vitalizing features intensified. Here is the 
best conception we have of the newer education as a 
revelation of discoveries that are as genwine creations 
as was the Burbank potato or the Logan berry, and 
not merely a perfection of detail such as we have in 
the increase in quantity of milk or in the number of 
eggs laid in a year. The time has come when educa- 
tion will lose all projective efficiency unless we do 
something quite different from the improving and per- 
fecting of traditional educational theories and methods. 
Mr. Swift has the new vision, and he gave us vistas in 
“Mind in the Making,’ and here we have a much bet- 
ter view of his view of the best in educational possi- 
bilities. 

NIXIE BUNNY IN MANNERS-LAND. By Joseph 
C. Sindelar. A Supplementary Reader for Second 
and Third Grades. With sixty-four illustrations in 
black and five colors and decorations for cover and 
end papers by Helen G. Hodge. Music by Alys E. 
Bentley, director of music, Washington, D. C. Chi- 
cago: Beckley-Cardy Company. Cloth. 144 _ pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

The prime effort is to offer a story of 
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entertainment to the child, an appeal to his fancy and 
imagination. The rabbit—best loved of all children’s 
animal friends, and a subject in itself full of charm and 
interest—is selected as the story-telling medium. The 
vocabulary employed is comparatively easy, the words 
used being largely those which are found in several of 
the best-known second readers. With few exceptions, 
the sentences are short, definite, and comprehensive to 
young readers. There are twenty-one simple rhymes 
and jingles, four of which have been given easy but ef- 
fective musical settings. 


LABORATORY EXERCISES IN PHYSICS. By 
Frederick R. Go-ton, professor of physics, Michigan 
State Normal College. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 166 pp. 

The aim in this new “Twentieth Century Text-book” 
has been to present a flexible and teachable course 
which will adapt itself to the general laboratory equip- 
ment, which will direct the pupil in easy steps in the 
manipulation of apparatus. The large number of exer- 
cises allows the instructor considerable latitude from 
year to year. As an aid to both teacher and pupil, the 
materials used are listed in each exercise. There are 
several other helps of value in the text. 


THE LUCKY CHANCE. A Story of the Mine. By 
M. W. Loraine. Illustrated by Haydon Jones. 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. Illuminated cloth. 
274 pp. Price, $1.20, net. 

This is a capital story for boys, describing the adven- 
tures in a western silver mine and the struggle between 
two boys and some marauders, culminating in a most 
exciting adventure ‘at the mine. itself. It is a sound and 


wholesome story for boys who like to read about the 
out-of-doors. 


12mo. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. Arranged by Dr. Charles R. 
Skinner, former superintendent of public instruction, 
New York state. New York: Frank D. Beattys & 
Co. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 75 cents. Bi 
In this holiday season there is no better gift than Dr. 

Skinner’s inspiring and cheerful little book. There are 

no dark days with “The Bright Side” around. 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


By JOHN M. MANLY 


Head of Department of English, University of 
Chicago. 


and ELIZA R. BAILEY 





HIS New Series provides for effective training 
T in spoken as well as written English. It cul- 
tivates the habit of using unhesitatingly and 
automatically correct forms, and the habit of using 
correct, idiomatic speech. It correlates the Eng- 
lish work with other studies, such as geography 
and history. It providesan abundance of material 
for practice that is well graded, apt, and interest- 
ing. Besides the usual written exercises, it in- 
cludes instruction in writing business letters, or- 
ders, bills, checks, receipts, reports of committees, 
etc. The section on grammar is clear, concise, and 
prepares for high school studies. 


Book 1.—LANGUAGE LESSONS. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 320 pages 45 cents 


Book 2.—COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. Cloth. 





illustrated. 370 pages . : 60 cents 
D. C. HEATH & CO. 
Publishers 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
1 inserted under this are 
solicited from school authorities 
im every state in the Union. To be 
able, these contributions should 

= short and comprehensive. Copy 
ould be received by the editor not 
Seer than Friday preceding date of 


tesue. 


—_—— 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
DECEMBER. 


21-24: Southern California Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles; pres., J. A. Cran- 
ston, Santa Ana; sec’y, Mark Kep- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


, 28: Montana State Association, 

PS soula: pres., Principal Albert J. 

Roberts, Helena; sec’y, Mrs. Pearl 
Marshall, Missoula. 


26, 27, 28: New Jersey State Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City; pres. George 
Morris, .Bloomfield; sec’y, Charles 
B. Boyer, Atlantic City. 


-28: Arkansas State Association, 
we itile Rock; pres., J. P. Womack, 
Magnolia. 


-28: Oregon State Association,— 
Ptachers Division; Portland. 


26, 27, 28: Washington Educational 
‘Association, Everett; pres., A. S. 
Cc. Whitney, 


Barrows; sec’y, 


Tacoma. 


26, 27, 28: Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation, Harrisburg; pres., J. G. 
Becht, Harrisburg. 


26, 27, 28: Central Division of the 
Modern Language Association, 
Indianapolis; sec’y, Professor 
Charles Bundy Wilson, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 


26-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, New York state, Syracuse; 
pres., Francis R. Parker, Elmira. 


26-27: Ohio School Improvement Fed- 
eration, Tenth Annual Conference, 
Columbus; Supt. N. Beetham, 
Bucyrus, pres. 

26-28: Illinois Associatfon, Peoria; 
Asst. Supt. John D. Shoop, Chicago, 
pres. 

27-28: American Association for Labor 
Legislation, Boston; John B. An- 
drews, New York city, sec’y. 

December 30-January 3: California 
Association, San Francisco; A. J. 
Cloud, San Francisco, sec’y. 


JANUARY. 


2-4: Wyoming State Association, 
Sheridan; Supt. J. J. Early, Sheri- 
dan, pres. 


17: Middlesex County (Conn.) Educa- 
tion Society, Middletwn; pres., Wm. 


A. Wheatley; sec’y, H. O. Clough. 
FEBRUARY. 


20-22: North Central Kansas Associa- 
tion, Junction City; pres., Supt. 
Hannah Wetzig, Manhattan. 

24-28: Department of Svyperinten- 
dence, 3 E. A. Philadelphia; 
pres., Superintendent F. B. Dyer, 
Boston. 


ys 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





VERMONT. 


WILLIAMSTOWN. J. Allen 
Hunter, formerly principal of the 


Millersville, Pennsylvania, Normal 
school, has been elected superintend- 
ent of this district. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. “The academic free- 
dom of teachers should not be 
abridged by laws calculated to res 


strain them in the exercise of their 
natural rights as citizens.” This was 
One of the many stirring resolutions 
submitted to the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association by the com- 
mittee on resolutions, Frederic A. 
Tupper, chairman. Another resolu- 
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tion calléd for a committee to draw 
up_a code of ethics for Massachu- 
setts teachers, Others called for a 
Sabbatical -year provision, pensions, 
tenure of office, vocational. guidance; 
and the last two read:— 

“Tn view of the fact that, in spite 
of constant cfiticism of our schools, 
eminent foreign specialists in educa- 
tion have after careful inspection 
found American schools superior to 
similar European institutions, 

“Resolved, that criticism of. our 
schools, to be rational, welcome, or 
effective, must be not ignorantly de- 
structive, but intelligently construc- 
tive. 

“Resolved, that we felicitate the 
graduates of our American colleges 
on the fact that the teaching profes- 
sion is now the most attractive of all 
professions to such graduates.” 


December 28 isthe date of the De- 
cember quarterly meeting of the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club. 

The state board of education has 
secured Frederick B. Turner of the 
Mechanic Arts school as temporary 
agent for industrial education. Mr. 
Turner has previously been con- 
nected with this department and will 
have charge of vocational work for 
boys and men in the state-aided in- 
dustrial schools. 

Such schools are now maintained 
in nineteen communities in the state. 
For their supervision the board now 
employs a staff consisting of C. R. 
Allen, acting deputy commissioner, 
and four agents. Egbert McNary, 
director of the Springfield Industrial 
school, is acting special agent of the 
board in the western part of the 
state. Miss Helen F. Hildreth is in 
charge of the industrial vocational 
departments for girls. The work in 
the vocational departments is _ in- 
tended to fit girls for earning a liv- 
ing and is done as nearly as possible 
under commercial conditions and re- 
quirements. Mrs. Eva White is in 
charge of the work in practical arts. 
This is evening work planned to 
train working girls in the home- 
making arts entirely on the home or 
personal basis and not for commer- 
cial purposes. A girl is trained to 
make dresses and hats for her own 
use, not for commercial shop work 
in dressmaking or millinery. There 
is a growing demand for instruction 
in all these lines, and Massachusetts 
is being looked to by other states 
for guidance in framing legislation 
looking toward vocational training. 

CAMBRIDGE. Students at Har- 
vard who support themselves wholly 
or in part earned $100,700 during the 
college year of 1911-1912, according 
to reports made to the college au- 
thorities by the students themselves. 
This is $10,000 less than was reported 
last year. 


CHARLEMONT. Charlemont is 
to have a new principal in William 
A. Wood of Stoneham, who succeeds 
Winifred Stone. Mr. Wood is a 
graduate of Tufts College, 1887, and 
has taught in Chelmsford, Plains- 
ville, Rockport, Westford, and East 
Bridgewater. Mr. Stone assumes a 
position in Northboro January 1.. 


FALL RIVER. The liveliest 
schoo! board election ever known in 
this city on December 2 brought out 
10,000 women voters. This is a 


larger number than the whole state 
has had for some years. 

LEE. William L. Waldron of 
Brewer, Me., a graduate of Colby 
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College im 1899 and principal oj. the 
Brewer, Me., high school for the 


past four been elected to 
the geibcipalekcip of the Lee high 
school. 

_ NEWTON. At a memorial meet- 
ing of the girls of the extra-technical 
courses in honor of Mrs, Ellen H. 
Richards, the address was made by 
Mrs. Stannard of the Garland School 
of Homemaking. 

The Newton schools have suffered 
a great loss in the sudden death of 
Captain S. E. Howard, chairman of 
the school board and a member of 
the board for thirteen years. 

NORTH ADAMS. Hon. Roberto 
Brenes Mesin of San Jose, Costa 
Rica, secretary of education for the 
republic of Costa Rica, made a visit 
to the North Adams schools a part 
of his program of school visiting 
throughout the country, The ‘educa- 
tional institutions in Costa Rica are 
in a state of reorganization, and the 
authorities are looking at successful 
school systems for suggestion. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The public is 
admitted to certain sessions of the 
Brown University course in educa- 
tional administration. The adminis- 
tration of state institutions in Rhode 
Island was the subiect of the last 
open meeting, when Principal Alger 
spoke, laying special emphasis on the 
qttestion, “Should all state educa- 
tional institutions be under one 
board of control?” The open dis- 
cussions following the lectures are 
most interesting. The local school 
board will be the subject of discus- 
sion at the next open meeting on 
January 9, when Assistant Commis- 
sioner Valentine C. Almy will be the 
leader. 

Providence citizens are rather dis- 
mayed at the prospect of losing Su- 
perintendent Condon so soon. Wit- 
ness the following communication to 
the Providence Journal from promi- 
nent citizens :— 

“In view of the fact that there has 
been a general sentiment against the 
withdrawal of Randall J. Condon 
from the schools of Providence, we, 
representing various societies of our 
city, wish to express our regret and 
indignation that the will of the 
people has not been able to triumph 
in this matter, and our condemnation 
of a long-continued policy which did 
not furnish adequate financial sup- 
port for so able a public servant. 

“Prescott O. Clarke, president 
of Union for Christian Work. 

“John L. Alger, president of Bar- 
nard Club. 

“Luther D. Burlingame, secretary 
of League of Improvement Societies 
in Rhode Island. 

“Ellsworth Sisson, president of 
Providence Board of Trade. 

“Stephen O. Edwards. 

“Ella M. Pierce, president © of 
Rhode Island Women Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

“Mrs. J. K. Barney, president of 
Prisoners’ Aid Association. 

“Mrs. Amasa M. Eaton, president 
of Local Council of Women. 

“Robert P. Brown, president of 
Rhode Island Consumers’ League. 

“Mrs. James A. Kinghorn, presi- 
dent of Rhode Island Congress of 
Mothers.” 


CONNECTICUT. 
MIDDLETOWN. The following 


officers were elected at the annual 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


from September until the following June 
Makes It the 


Most Economical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


| ‘Your text-books averaging in cost 5Uc apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres- 


meeting of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Public School Superintend- 
ents at Middletown on December 6: 
President, E. C. Stiles, West Haven; 
vice-president, D. C. Allen, North 
Haven; secretary-treasurer, S. H. 
Holmes, New Britain. 

At the informal meeting at Meri- 
den on Friday evening George L. 
Fox, principal of the University 
school at New Haven, gave an excel- 
lent talk on the English secondary 
schoc!s. On Saturday morning Pro- 
fessor Frank W. Nicolson of Wes- 
leyan University addressed the as- 
sociation. His subject was “The 
Machinery of Admission to Col- 
lege.” This was followed by Super- 
intendent E. C. Andrews, who spoke 
on “The Results of an Investigation 
of Schoolhouse Conditions.” At the 
afternoon session a committee on 
courses in the high schools leading 
to the normal schools reported. 
This committee made an excellent 
report with recommendations which 
provide for better preparation for 
entrance to the normal schools. The 


model rural school was the last 
subject on the program. The speak- 
ers, Superintendents Chance and 


Light, informed the association that 
there are seventy model rural schodls 
in operation in the state under the 
direct control of the state board of 
education. Each school is a centre 
of training for the untrained teachers 
of that section. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


ALLIANCE. Educators and 
parents who are skeptical of the value 
of examination marks will draw en- 
couravement from the experiment 
recently conducted bv Superintend- 
ent Harry L. Eby of Alliance. An 
arithmetic test was given in the 
eighth grade, and Mr. Eby sent one 
of the papers to all the teachers in 
his system, with a request that they 
grade it as if it were of a pupil in 
their own classes. The resulting per- 
centages ranged from forty to ninety- 
three. In the eighth grade alone, 
where uniformity might have been 
exnected, four teachers marked the 
paper fifty, seventy-five, eighty-nine, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


and ninety, respectively. In other 
words, one teacher would have failed 
the pupil outright; a second esti- 
mated him as only fair; and two 
others considered him practically 
in the ninety class. 

CINCINNATI. The first use of 
the Montessori Method in this city 
is in the room for deaf children in 
the Third Intermediate school. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. Some of the 
Montessori ideas are to be used in 
all the free kindergartens of the city, 
according to Mrs. Blaker, principal 
of kindergarten training school. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


DEADWOOD. The re-election 
for a third t:rm as county superin- 
tendent of ‘Miss Florence Glenn, by 
a majority of 1,431, was one of the 
noblest triumphs of November 5. 
Such events were not at all common 
and Miss Glenn is a most uncommon 
success as a county superintendent. 


KANSAS. 


EMPORIA. Superintendent L. 
A. Lowther has for fourteen years 
been guiding the schools — forward 
along modern lines most success- 
fully. His latest advance is in spe- 
cifically encouraging the home work 
of pupils, which he does skilfully 
without disturbing anyone in home 
or school. 





ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young has been re-elected superin- 
tendent of the Chicago schools. 
This is the third time the honor has 
come to Mrs. Young. 

A school for epileptics will be pro- 
vided by the board of education be- 
cause no other department seems 
ready to care for the 250 or 300 chil- 
dren of school age who are epilep- 
tics.. The cases are all educable. 

CARLYLE. Superintendent M. 
N, Todd has succeeded ‘~ completely 
wiping out the cigarette habit. His 
high school has about 125 pupils and 
not a boy that smokes cigarettes. 
The anti-cigarette organization is 
fascinating, and the boys are as en- 
thusiastic about it as some boys are 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


of the scout movement. Some of 
the attractive features are the scout- 
ing picnics with their complete para- 
phernalia, the Easter campfire, and 
the circus day. 


NEBRASKA. 
LINCOLN. Miss Hulda Peter- 


son, county superintendent of Phelps 
County, Nebraska, has recently been 
anointed as assistant state agent in 
charge of club work, representing 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the University of 
Nebraska, and will begin duties with 
headquarters in the University at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, on January 1. 
She has been selected for this wortk 
because of her efficient leadership 
along this line as county superintend- 
ent of schools. 


IOWA. 
DUBUQUE. Through the gen- 
erosity of patrons of the Lincoln 
and Prescott schools of this city, 


two sets of the Montessori didactic 
apparatus have been purchased for 
the use of the kindergartens. So 
far as known Dubuque is the first 
public school system in the state to 
secure this apparatus. A very care- 
ful study of the Montessori system 
will be made by the kindergarten 
teachers during the winter. 


DES MOINES. The success which 
has attended the Better Iowa Schools 
Commission in its work and the re- 
ception of its recommendations must 
be gratifying to State Superintend- 
ent James E. Delzell. The recom- 
mendations, which the State Asso- 
ciation adonted without change, read 
as follows:— 

1. Voluntary consolidation of 
schools for a minimum area of six- 
teen sections. State aid to consoli- 
dated schools for a period of years; 
the amount of said aid shall depend 
on the number of departments, grade 
of teachers employed, course ot 
study, kind of buildings, and equip- 
ment. Some suggested plans for 
raising the funds to be apportioned 
to schools are, a small graduated 
direct tax on inheritances exceeding 
$10,000, a millage tax, etc. 

The plan recently enacted by the 
stafe of Minnesota, known as the 
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Holmberg law, encouraged ‘the or- 
ganization of fifty consolidated dis- 
tricts since the law became effective 
April 27, 1911. 

2. The encouragement of rural 
high schools. The course of study 
should meet the needs of the com- 
munity, while the quality of work 
should be equal to the standard of 
any high school. , 

3. That every high school ‘that 
meets the requirements for the nor- 
mal training course shall receive $500 
annually. This method of training 
teachers for the rural schools should 
be especially encouraged. 

4. That four additional normal 

schools be established within the next 
five years. These schools shall be 
limited to the preparation of teachers 
for the elementary schools. 
5: That applicants for teachers’ 
certificates after July 1, 1915, shall 
have had at least twelve weeks of 
normal training. 

6. The discontinuance of the pres- 
ent method of holding normal insti- 
tutes. Short inspirational teachers’ 
meetings held during the school year 
and compulsory attendance of teach- 
ers without loss of pay are recom- 
mended. 

/. Increase the powers and effi- 
ciency of the department of public 
instruction; provide an adequate 
contingent and traveling expense 
fund; fix the salary of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction at not 
less than $4,000, and make the term 
four years. The duties of the deputy 
superintendent are barely less impor- 
tant than those of the head of the de- 
partment, and his compensation 
should be fixed commensurate with 
his responsibilities. 

8 The employment of a rural 
school inspector, a grade inspector, 
and a high school inspector, under 
the department of public instruction. 
States, including nearly all the sur- 
rounding states, that are taking the 
lead in educational matters employ 
such inspectors. 

9. Increase the duties and im- 
portance of the county superin- 
tendeney, fix the salary as high, at 
least, as that of any other county of- 
ficial (not less than $1,800), raising 
the standard of qualifications for the 
office and increasing the facilities for 
the supervision of the schools. The 
term of office should be four years. 

10.-That the office of superin- 
tendent of public instruction be made 
non-partisan-elective, and that of 
county superintendent non-partisan- 
elective or appointive. 

ll. That the enforcement of the 
compulsory attendance law be placed 
in the office of the county superin- 
tendent 

12. The abolishment of the rural 
independent districts and the estab- 
lishment of the township, as the unit 
of organization in rural districts to 
be governed by a board elected at 


large, to consist of not to exceed five 
members 
13. That all school officers be re- 


quired to attend an annual confer- 
ence to be called by the county su- 
perintendent, at such time as the 

: public inst 


his representative, particu 


su- 





perintendent of 





inspector ur j 
tend, and that school officers receive 
a nominal fee for such attendance 
Sections 2780 and 2785 should be 
amended so that school officers shall 
Teceive a fixed compensation for per- 
formance of certain duties 


14. That changing of the county 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SCUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Ora‘ ory, Literature, and 
P in America it aims to develop in 
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Summer sessions. Catalogue and full in- 
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HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





board of education by the election or 
appointment of two or four members 
to serve with fhe coutity superintend- 
ent. 

15. The abolishment of the office 
of school treasurer, the county 
treasurer being authorized to pay all 
warrants on the school funds. That 
the school funds draw interest the 
same as other school funds. 

16. All school elections be held 
on the same day in March, and that 
all school boards organize on the 
same day. 

17. The extension of 
education in the schools. 

18. The extension of the com- 
munity centre idea. 

19. That the school funds shall 
consist of a schoolhouse fund and a 
general fund. 

20. A complete recodification of 
the school laws. 

21. Recommendations of the com- 
mittee on high schools were adopted 
as follows: (Applicable to small high 
schools especially.) 

That the department of public in- 
struction define and classify high 
schools. 

That the work of the high schools 
be standardized. 

1. Amount of work a school 
ought to do and character of 
work done. 

2. A minimum number of teach- 
ers for a definite amount of 
work. 

3. Minimum requirements as to 
qualifications for high school 
teachers. 

4. Requirements as to building 
and equipment. 

22. The passage of laws safe- 
guarding all nominations and elec- 
tions pertaining to school matters. 

23. That school boards be em- 
powered to contract with city super- 
intendents for a period not to exceed 
three years. 


industrial 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


DELAWARE. 
WILMINGTON. Measurement 
of Results is the title of a pointed 
chapter of Superintendent Twit- 
meyers annual report. He shows 
that the schools are not to be ex- 
cluded from the modern movement 


a, MOE oii i 
The Kead xq. Literatur 
Docks ane The heat in: 
/ Lilevary Valin of corte, 
2 Wnt to Ch Lin. 
3. Adaptation h grads, 
4 TG; 
5. eset scuiti, 
Dummer . -- . $3 2 
Fivz- Readem.-.. 36 
S2emd Khadey....40 
Whivd Peeacder-. MS 
Row Reterson¥ Or cage. 


in all lines of productive activity 
toward the measurement of efficiency 
by the scientific determination of 
definite results. 











SOUTHERN STATES. 


ARKANSAS. 

LITTLE ROCK. On calling upon 
the people of the state to give them 
support in the wav of securing legis- 
lation to provide for a special tax 
for_the various state educational in- 
stitutions, the state board of educa- 
tion advances the following reasons 
for the proposed changes:— 


1. Sixteen of the most progressive 
states of the Union have a tax for 
their universities; others are agitat- 
ing the question and will doubtless 
soon follow. 

2. It will insure a fixed licy and 
will make possible the option of 
far-seeing and wise plans for future 
growth. Such a tax would, given 
permanence and stability, inspire 
confidence and make possible plans 
for the progressive development of 
the schools for a long period of time. 
Now the institutions are living from 
hand to mouth, with no certainty 
about the. future. 

3. It will protect the schools 
against periods of financial depres- 
sion and eras of domination of poli- 
ticians: for educational institutions 
may be made the tools of politicians 
if the support of the schools is de- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 





New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. 


Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Washington, D, C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col., 920 Central 
Savings Bank Building 


Portland, Ore., 610 Swetiand Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., "343 Douglas Bidg: 





THE PARKER "{A¢85F° =: 


Tenth 


Madison, Wisconsin . 
°° Year 


Spokane, Washington 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 





THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces 


and recommends teachers to su 
notice. Requests of schoo) officials will receive 


tintendents and schoo) officials at short 
mediate attention. 


CALL, WRITE, OR WIRE 


721 Main Street, - - 


Hartford, Conn. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


An agency for 
for the future. 
formerly of Harvard University. 


rovident teachers and school officers who are 
ersonal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, 


planning for next year and 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 








ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


Do you care to settle be rond - 
pute the correct use of any a. 
clause, phrase, or word—in a sen- 
tence? Do you care to have proof by 
the simplest reasoning for every 
step? Do you care for a way to 
teach and study grammar success- 
fully in the shortest time? “Hender- 
son’s English Grammar by Parallel- 
ism and Comparison,” 165 pages, 
cloth, puts you right, with the proof, 
na 5 a a brings it to 
you. a . enderson, Pu 
Columbus, Ohio. —— 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








pendent upon biennial appropriations 
as is now done. 

4. It will render unnecessary the 
undignified lobbying and the un- 
seemly scrambles and rivalry among 
the educational institutions before 
the Legislature for support. 

5. It will save the Legislature much 
annoyance and time by doing away 
with the inpontnnlted lobbying, log- 
rolling, and wire-pulling by _ repre- 
sentatives of the different fnstitu- 
tions. It will save the state the 
humiliating spectacle of seeing im- 
portant legislative qeeetions settled, 
not on their merits, but in considera- 
tion of votes for appropriations for 
educational institutions. 

6. It will add to the self-respect 
and dignity of the educators in the 
state schools if they are relieved of 
the necessity of inaugurating and 
conducting campaigns for approprfa- 
tfons. The present method of financ- 
ing our schools, as every well-in- 
formed man in Arkansas knows, tends 
to develop political rather than edu- 
eational leadership. 

. The state has found it a wise 
public policy to put into the consti- 
tution a special tax for the support 
of public schools. The. state also 
makes a special levy for Confederate 

ensions, and for the building of the 
Etate Capitol. Why not a levy for 
her educational institutions? Since 
its foundation the state has appropri- 
ated for the State University 
$1,607,404. A conservative estimate 
of the value of the university plant 
is $1,000,000. This leaves an invest- 
ment of only $671,404 not repre- 
sented by assets that can be sold by 
the auctioneer. The state has re- 
ceived in return for the past forty 
years from the university for the 
elementary and secondary schools, 
hundreds and thousands of their best 
teachers, besides furnishing trained 
engineers and countless numbers of 
ether skilled artisans. 


Massachusetts ‘Nermal 
Situation 


The staté board of education has 
not completed ‘any plans for a men’s 
normal school in Worcester, as was 
reported by the press on Tuesday. 
The board has secured an option on 





School 


a twenty-six-acre tract in Worcester 
at a reasonable price. The present 
site of the Worcester Normal school 
has long been considered unsatisfac- 
tory and the purchase of this land 
will provide an opportunity for mov- 
ing the school at some future time. 
In its estimgte to the state auditor, 
the board said: “This site will en- 
able the board, if it desires, to pro- 
vide facilities at an early date for 
the training of some men for the 
public school service.” The prin- 
ciple of co-education for future 
teachers has been discussed by the 
board as a part of its general policy. 
No decision, however, has been 
reached concerning segregating at 
one school all men who will pursue 
normal school courses. 

For some time there has been a 
tendency towards specializing in 
Massachusetts normal schools. In 
addition to general courses of train- 
ing, several of the schoo]s are now 
offering courses of training in spec- 
ialized work not duplicated by the 
other schools; for example, the 
normal school at Salem has a large 
department for training commercial 
teachers for high schools; Fitchburg 
is offering courses in practical arts; 
Framingham, in domestic science; 
North Rana in elementary agricul- 
ture; and the Hyannis normal for 
years has conducted a summer 
school that has proven very attract- 
ive. A course in supervision for 
principals and superintendents is a 
strong feature of the summer work. 

The increasing demands of all 
these different kinds of instruction 
has made necessary additional ac- 
commodations and equipment. The 
board of education will, therefore, 
ask the legislature of 1913 for the 
following special appropriations for 
normal school purposes:— 


Calendar Pads 


For attaching to Holiday Gifts. Plain 
White Pads, 3 sizes, 6c dozen (not 
less than 1 dozen sold). Fancy Holly 
and Gilt Pads, 4 sizes, 1c, 2c, 3c, ana 
5c each. Christmas Seals, Gummed 
Christmas Tape, Garlands, Coin 
Boxes, etc. 
ADKINS CO., New Britain, Conn. 








Fitchburg, $101,000 to purchase 
additional land and to build and fur- 
nish a dormitory to accommodate 
100 students. 

Lowell, $9,485 to complete certain 
details left incomplete when the 
building was erected, and to add 
lockers and shower baths. 

The probable future need for a 
dormitory at North Adams and an 
opportunity to purchase desirable 
land near the school call for an ap- 
propriation of $12,500. 

At Salem a new training school is 
already im process of erection, to 
which the children now accommo- 
dated in the normal school building 
will be transferred. Additional room 
is needed for the commercial depart- 
ment in the normal school, and the 
necessary changes involved are esti- 
mated to cost $15,500. 

The work of the summer school 
at Hyannis requires the use of tent 
houses as living quarters. Addi- 
tional land for this purpose is needed 
and it is_also felt that the summer 
school students should have free ac- 
cess to a bathing beach. An option 
has been secured on land for these 
purposes, calling for an expenditure 
of $5,200. 

All these are immediate needs and 
indicate a growing sentiment in 
Massachusetts as to the value of 
normal school training. 

—<— — — 


Here’s to the little Red Cross Seal, 
That messenger so cheery! 

It bears kind greetings near and far, 
It helps make life less dreary. 

With every penny seal you place 
On package, card, or letter, : 

You help to fight the great white 

plague 


And break its deadly fetter. 
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Educational Association Officers 


= Goodhue County, Minnesota, Teach- 


ers. Association: Carl C. Swain, 
president; Superintendent _E. B. 
Forney, vice-president; Miss Fran- 
ces Freeman, secretary; Miss Jes- 
sie Patch, treasurer. 

Towa State Teachers’ Association: 
Superintendent J. H. Beveridge, 
Council Bluffs, president; Presi- 
dent W. E. Parsons, Parsons Col- 
lege, County Superintendent Kate 
Logan, Cherokee, and Miss Stena 
Hansen, ‘Cedar Falls, vice-presi- 
dents; Superintendent O. E. Smith, 
Indianola, secretary; G. W. Sam- 
son, State Teachers College, treas- 
urer. 

Ohio . School Improvement Federa- 
tion: Hon. F. A. -Derthick, Man- 
tua, president; Superintendent W. 
N. Beetham, Bucvrus, secretary; 
Professor J. H. Dickason, Woo- 
ster, treasurer. 

Virginia Educational 
Julian A. Burruss, 
Normal school, president; Alger 
Woolfolk, Richmond, secretary; 
George W. Guy, Hampton, treas- 
urer. 

Virginia Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools: W. M. Black, 
Lynchburg, president; J. S. Wilson, 
William and Mary College, vice- 
president; E. F. Shewmake, Staun- 
ton, secretary. 

Virginia School Trustees’ Associa- 
tion: H.-C. Rice, Blackstone, presi- 
dent; John R. Morton, Meherrin, 
secretary. 


Conference: 
Harrisonburg 


4 
> 


Reports and Pamphlets Received 





‘Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Catalog, December, 1912. 


Cleveland, Ohio.+ Seventy-fifth 
nual School Report. 

Kentucky State University, College 
of Agriculture. Announcement of 
Farmers’ Week and Short Course. 

Education Department, State of New 


An- 


York. “Organization and. Insti- 
tutions. Handbook 24. 
“Essentials in Education.” Pre- 


pared for the Common Schools of 


Columbia County, Wisconsin, by 
the Faculty of the Columbia 
County Training School, S. M. 


Thomas, principal. 


> 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 
_A strong array of brilliant attrac- 
tions is promised for holiday week 
at B. F. Keith’s theatre. One of the 
most pretentious features will» be 
Mile. Minni Amato and her company 
of French artists in the wordless 
Playlet in three scenes, “The Apple 
of Paris.” The comedy feature of 
the week will be George Rolland and 
company in Billie Burke’s funay 
farce comedy, “Fixing the Furnace.” 





Two. great features for the children 
that always flock to Keith’s at 
Christmas time will be Gillett’s ani- 
mals, including the Monkey Bowling 
Alley and Adam and Eve, the big 
chimpanzees, and Adonis and his 
wonderful dog. Kate Watson, from 
Saugus Centre, will be on hand with 
a lot oi new and funny © stories. 
POther features will be Pealson and 
Goldie, two newcomers with some- 
thing good; Earl Flynn and Nettie 
Se Melaughlin in songs and dances; 
“@arleton and Kay in a novel spe- 


S@ialty; and Charles Ledegar, the 
ee Card manipulator. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


WH The Schoo) Bulletin Teachers Agency rather than any other? Because, first: 

It is a Recommendation Agency and seldom deals in any vacancies except where 
it has. been asked by school authorities to recommend, Second: It is Careful in ite rec- 
ommendations and tries conscienticusly to fit the right teacher to the right place regard- 
less of any other considerations. Third: than other agencies, and for thirty 
It has been established for a longer time years has been under the same careful 
management, and consequently has a well-cstablished and far- eaching clientele which 
comes to it every year tor its teachers. Fourth: It can offer the best opportunities to 


the right kind. of teachers whe are seek advancement through the 
instrumentality of an honest, reliable, emcien® and widely-known Teachers AGENCY 


’ THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, KN. Y. 


EK R TEACHERS’ 
’ & EB Nae 





“ BRE 








70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT Mer. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY fyodvors,te cover 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principais, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery rtment of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 
or address 





Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY. 2iision Suse. ten York Es. 188s 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 





ECIALISTS with good general educaticn wanted fcr ey arinent weoh ‘n 
P High, Pre} aratory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Fern- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions yy be $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec, and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9¢. counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. ; 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.%9927.4.[9;,Psanrtetor 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
T people, Free registration to reliable candidatet. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 








A superior agency for superior 
Services free to school officials 
35H Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 





Albany Teachers’ Agency 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with competent Teachers, 
in obtaining positions. 


Assists Teachers 


Harian P. Frencnu, Prop. 


81 Chape! Street 
Vincent B. Fisk, Manager 


Aibany, W. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
otr our new booklet “Teaching as a Business.”" Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





623 S0, Wabash Ay. 
Chicago, ill, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
Boston, [lass* 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


6 Beacon St... 





Leng Distance Telephone. 
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Industrial Education Number | 
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the Remington?” 


The debatable issues of this vital subject 
discussed by 


Et 


"hi Gee ten i Edwin G. Cooley, Chicago Commercial Club. 





4 (t John P. Lapp, Secretary, Indiana Committee on | : : 
Industrial and Agricultaral Education. 





a= 


nu. 2 


3 mm iii Tf i . 
> \ a J. George Becht, Secretary, Pennsylvania §o 
LLU Rake 


State Board of Education. 


William J. Bogan, Principal, Lane Technical 
High School, Chicago. 


Arthur D. Dean, Chief, Division of Vocational 


When you apply for a position, there are three- Schools, N. Y. Education Department. 


quarters of a million chances that you will be 


asked*this question, because there afe over three- C.A. Prosser, Secretary, National Society for | | 


quarters of a million Remington Typewriters in the Promotion of Industrial Education. 
service. You do not have anything like the same 


number of chances on any other machine. iN David Snedden, Commissioner of Education 
This simple calculation of chances tells the story. i Massachusetts. “ 


It tells why it pays the student best to learn and 


why it pays the school best to-teach the skiiled it Mrs. Mary S.Woolman, President, Women’s 
use of the i) Educational and Industrial Union, Boston 


Remington Typewriter ; and Others 


roe Full accounts of work at 
Visible Models 10 and tt Second Annual Conference on Vocational Guidance 


Sixth Annual Meeting National Society for the 

\ Promotion of Industrial Education 

a See | | JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
a a SS SSS See page 651 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(incorporated) 











A Trip to Washington 


Teachers’ Christmas Holiday Tour 


FROM NEW YORK 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1912 
Round Trip Fare According to 
from New York $ i by) $ I 4 $ ) 2 Hotel Selected 


Proportionate Fares from Other Points 


THREE DAY TRIP ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES 


Visiting all the principal points of interest at the National Capital. 
Full information and tickets may be obtained of Ticket Agents, or 


RODNEY MACDONOUGH, District Passenger Agent 5 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
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